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REMARKABLE SCENE IN THE ARCTIC 


The Song the Angels Sang 



Christmas is ever associated with the glorious song of Peace on Earth and Goodwill to Men 
which the angels sang to the wondering shepherds as they watched their flocks on the 
plains ot Bethlehem on the first Christmas morning. This picture showing the song being 
resung is from the beautiful painting by Mr. Ernest Board 


BURIAL OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN’S MEN 

REMARKABLE EVENT-IN 
THE ARCTIC 

Rasmussen Closes an Immortal 
Tale of Heroism 

A DISCOVERY AFTER 76 YEARS 

Not here! the White. North has thy bones; 

' and thou, 

./, Heroic Sailor-soul, .. ’ 

Art passing pH thine happier voyage now 

' Toward no eartfdy'pole., ’: - - . 

On the Cenotaph in the /thbey 

We hold our breath in wonder at the 
lien s that came theother day from Knud 
Rasmussen, the Viking explorer. He 
has come vpon relics of the last expedition 
of Sir John Franklin. 

.■During his three years of exploring 
in the Arctic, Rasmussen found at 
'Starves ton Cove, in King William 
Land, skeletons of men who were with 
Sir ‘John Franklin on his fatal voyage. 

■ * He was able to identify the remains 
by/their situation, by remnants of their 
clothes, and by other evidences. He 
reverently buried them where they lay, 
so closing another chapter in one of the 
greatest and saddest stories in the world. 

A Search of Many Years 

Of course it is vvonderful, not only that 
the find should occur, but that it should 
liave been so long delayed, for never in 
history has there been anything like the 
years, of search which followed the loss of 
Franklin’s two ships and their 134 men. 

The Erebus and the Terror sailed in 
the summer of 1845 ; they were seen by 
.whaler's nine weeks later, all well, in 
Melville Bay, on the west coast of 
Greenland. After that no one who could 
speak, English was ever able to give 
.tir! mgs of them. ' 

They forged the last link in the North- 
West. Passage, reaching a point over¬ 
lapping the distance'to which an English 
ship had sailed in from the opposite 
direction ; but they paid with their lives 
lor a teat so splendid that they may never 
have realised its greatness. 

None of them came back to tell. 
Three years passed and the country' was 
alarmed. Expedition after expedition 
was sent out,, some by the Govern¬ 
ment, some by Lady Franklin, some by 7 ’ 
American sympathisers. 

An Eskimo Woman’s Story 

During the next ten years from 30 
to 40 expeditions searched, at a cost 
of many lives and the ioss of stout ships 
and an expenditure of over a million 
sterling. An aged Eskimo woman was 
able to tell of white men arriving in 
ships, of their dragging their boats over¬ 
land and dropping dead as they walked ; 
but she could not speak English ; she 
drew part of her story with a stick in the 
snow, and acted the remainder. 

Slowly', little'by little, the story was 
pieced together. One piteous record, 
not of achievement but of death, did 
come to light. It was found in a cairn 


at Point Victory, dated April 25, 1848, 
and it'said: “The"Erebus and Terror 
were deserted 22nd April, 1848, five 
leagues N.N.W. of this, having'been 
beset (by ice) since Tetli September, 
1S46. " Officers and crews,- 105 souls; 
under Captain Crozier, landed here. 
Sir J. Franklin died ntii June, 1S47.” 

After that there was nothing but grim 
skeletons to tell the tale of agony, of ships 
split and lost in the ice, of boats dragged 
wearily' overland in search of open 
water, by’ men dying one by one of 
starvation and fatigue. . 

Not all the bodies were found. The 
later discoveries were almost too terrible 
to describe. In their last agonies some 
of the men had been driven insane. 
One unforgettable camp was reached with 
men dead as they had sat at a meal. 
Though years had elapsed, their tracks in 
the snow were fresh. There were clothes 
spread out to dry for men who would 
never need them more. There were 
poignant sights far too sad to telL 


Franklin was spared all that. What 
tales these poor creatures found by' 
Rasmussen could have told ! But they 
have been dead, ly'ing there, these 76 
years, yet all that time, they’ have 
escaped discovery’ in their lone retreat. 

They lie still where they' lay down, for 
Rasmussen reverently' committed their, 
poor bones to the earth, and his tale of 
tlie finding and the interment con¬ 
stitutes their epitaph. For ever the 
White North will hold their : bones, 
with those of Franklin and all who 
died with him. 


BOY AND GIRL LAND A BIG 
SALMON 

A boy and girl in Newfoundland, grand¬ 
children of Mr. J. Whitaker, a Notting¬ 
hamshire J.P., recently captured a 31 
pound salmon. The children, aged 8 and 
10, were fishing for trout when the girl 
hooked the salmon and managed to get 
it into shallow water. 


THE WOLF AT 
THE DOOR 

CRYING FOR FOOD 

Main’s Ancient Enemy Lurking 
at His Gate 

ANNUAL PERIL IN THE WILDS 

The age-old cry' rings out. Wolf! 
Wolf ! It sounds across the broad lands 
of Canada, where the increase in the 
wolves in Northern Ontario is so great 
that huge wolf drives are in progress! K 
■ In’ the villages, about Santander/ in 
Northern’,Spain, the same peril is"so, 
menacing that ’people go in terror of 
their lives. 

The trouble has the same origin, in 
both place's : increase of wolf population 
during' the’ summer, followed by the 
sudden pinch of winter want, has flung 
the wild/ beasts once'more upon the 
flanks of humanity. ■.'• " ' 

... So, in the spacious distances of the 
Western land, and in the more confined 
areas of beautiful Spain, this ancient foe 
of our race has again to be grappled .with 
as he has been, year after year, during 
scores of centuries during which he and 
man have fought for the right to live in 
territory common to both. . • ' 

When Winter Comes 

The natural process of the contest is 
always tlie same. In spring and summer 
wolves retire to forests or wooded, hills, 
where food is abundant and security 
assured. There the mother brings forth 
her young, who remain with her until 
about nine months old, when they can 
kill as well as she' can, and themselves 
can seek out mates and become parents. 

All . i? peace for man- so long as the 
wolves can find natural food in their 
nursery haunts, but when winter comes 
in life vanishes largely from the forest 
and the mountain sides. Migration, 
winter sleep, a general move downwards 
and outwards to less inhospitable con¬ 
ditions, rob the wolf of its living larder. 
It must out and rob or die. , 

The Coming of the Wolves 

It will not willingly' die. Forth come 
the family groups. The losses inflicted 
by' human hunters during the preceding 
year, arc more than made good by tlie 
new members of the packs. ..Wolf 
succeeds to wolf and follows the old 
trail, attacks the same village, the same 
fold, tlie same cottage, which its pre¬ 
decessors attacked in earlier y'ears. 

- That is what is happening now. Wolf 
movements are like sea tides. They’ ebb 
away to the woods and mountains in 
summer; ’they rise again in winter and 
surge up to the little ramparts man has 
erected against the deadly flow of his 
carnivorous enemies. 

We had the same sort of experiences 
all over England until our last wolf was 
killed in comparatively modern times. 
We have exterminated the wild wolf 
and kept its domesticated offshoot, the 
dog, and yet we find, even in England, 
that the wolf nature is there, sleeping. 
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THOMAS CORAM’S 
GREAT HOUSE 

A 'FAMOUS INSTITUTION 
TO LEAVE LONDON 

Story of the Foundling Hospital 
and its Founder 

AND A TALE OF MR. PICKWICK 

Londoners, young and old, will miss 
die Foundling Hospital when it leaves 
Bloomsbury to be rebuilt in the country, 
but' the Governors have decided that 
the site is so valuable that they cannot 
do better than sell it. They have had 
an offer of more than a million and a 
half pounds. 

And so passers-by, in their walks 
along Guilford and Lamb’s Conduit 
Streets, will no longer be able to look 
through the high railings at the rosy- 
cheeked boys in their quaint short 
coats tumbling over each other at 
football and cricket, or at the smiling 
little girls dressed up like our Victorian 
grandmothers, Nor shall we be able 
to go to the Foundling Chapel on Sun¬ 
days, as Dickens and Thackeray used to 
do, to hear the singing of the children. 

A Poor Man’s Generosity 

It is a strange and beautiful thing to 
think of a man who had no wife and no 
children devoting his fortune to such a 
cause. It was the fate of Thomas 
Coram to end his. days: in poverty, 
though he was saved from actual dis¬ 
tress by the generosity, of friends. He 
died in 1751, a poor man but beloved. 
He had given years of agitation and most 
of his possessions to the cause he had 
most deeply at heart, and he was spared 
10 see the land for hi& Hospital purchased 
in 1741 from Lord Salisbury, and the 
first foundling children admitted to the 
home built for them. We can imagine 
the delight with which the old man 
(for he was then 73 or 74) came to the 
Foundling Chapel on Sundays, dressed 
iii the best his slender purse could buy, 
to give thanks to God for sparing him 
to see the fruit of his dearest hopes. 

London Spreads Out 

Coram was born at Lyme Regis, in 
Dorsetshire, in 1667 or 1668, and he 
made the sea his calling, building up a 
fortune in Virginia. He interested him¬ 
self in the founding of the new Ameri¬ 
can colonies, but finally, being much 
moved by the sight of abandoned little 
children as lie walked by the Thames, 
he concentrated on the task of making 
a home for little ones deserted by their 
parents, left in the streets hungry and 
shelterless, and his enthusiasm gained 
him powerful support. 

When he built it the house stood " in 
the country near London,” and the 
land was worth a few thousand pounds. 
Today the crowded piece of London 
which has grown up off Oxford Street 
is pressing round about it, and the land 
is worth well over a million 1 

. Handel was very fond of the Found¬ 
ling Hospital, where he used to play 
011 the organ, and to which he left part 
of his fortune. 

Moving into the Country 

Curiously enough, about the time the 
Foundling Hbspital was announcing its 
decision to move into the country, one 
of our judges was telling an odd story of 
a foundling in the courts. One of these 
I oor children abandoned by their parents 
gave to the world one of its most famous 
names—Pickwick. " 

" I know how Dickens got the name 
Pickwick (said Lord Darling the other 
day). It was the name on the coach 
which ran from Bath on the London 
Road, and I have often been at the meet 
of the Beaufort Hounds close to Pick¬ 
wick, which is tiie name of -a village. 
Hoses, Pickwick was a foundling who 
was picked up, taken to the workhouse, 
and called Moses Pickwick. He suc¬ 
ceeded in the world, am. -us name ap¬ 
peared on the coach by v.vuch Dickens 
went to Bath.” 


The ■ Children 


EGYPT GIVES WAY 

A Better Situation 

THE OLD PARLIAMENT AND THE 
NEW GOVERNMENT 

The new Egyptian Government has 
accepted all the demands made upon 
it by our Government after the murder 
of the Sirdan V - 

All Egyptian, troops have left the 
Sudan together with the Egyptian 
officers of the' Sudanese troops, and 
Britain is left in sole authority there. 

The utmost vigour is being shown in 
tracking down the assassins, and an 
indemnity of 4500,000 has been paid. 
Finally, all the measures we required 
for restoring our power to defend 
foreigners from injury and wrong have 
been taken in accordance with the 
conditions made when Egypt was 
granted her independence. 

That is all satisfactory, but the diffi¬ 
culty is this. We wish Egypt to be self- 
governing, but the crisis has overthrown 
the Government chosen by the Egyptian 
Parliament and put in office a Govern¬ 
ment hot likely to command the support 
of the Parliament. 

The new Government was made 
possible only by the King’s adjourning 
Parliament for a month. When it re¬ 
assembles it may throw out the Govern¬ 
ment ; if it is not allowed to reassemble, 
what becomes of Egyptian self-govern¬ 
ment ? Sooner or later, it is clear, we 
must come to an agreement with the 
Egyptian • people. Yet their ' attitude 
makes it exceedingly difficult. 

The mass of the people, or of those 
who speak in the people’s name, con¬ 
demn assassination, but they want the- 
control of the Sudan, and they want us 
out of Egypt. They cannot have the 
Sudan, and we must protect the Suez 
Canal, which passes through Egyptian 
territory. What is to be done ? It 
remains to be seen. 

RASMUSSEN BACK 
2000 Miles Without Losing 
a Dog 

When it is possible to travel 2000 
miles by sledge in the Arctic and not 
lose a single dog Polar exploration may 
be said to be in danger of losing its 
romantic taste of danger. 

Captain Knud Rasmussen lias re¬ 
turned to Copenhagen after his threc- 
vears expedition, and that is the re¬ 
markable record he brings with him. 
He meant to go farther, but after he 
had passed through Greenland and the 
whole width of northern Canada and 
Alaska, and tried to continue his journey 
in Siberia, the Bolshevik authorities 
arrested and deported him. 

Still, he has learned an immense 
amount about the Eskimos and their 
habits all along the Arctic shores as far 
as he was allowed to go. He found some 
very primitive peoples in the least 
accessible parts of his journey. Near 
King 'William Land, for instance, they 
had not emerged from the Stone Age. 
They got their wives by- capture, ffom 
their enemies and defended them by 
bloodshed. At first they seemed to 
think Captain Rasmussen had come on 
the same errand, but he was able to 
persuade them that that was not so..' 

THE APPOINTMENT BOOK 
An Idea for Mr. Selfridge 

An excellent idea is being adopted in 
some of the big American stores. 

In the lounges Appointment Books 
are being kept for the use Of people who 
may have an appointment to meet 
someone who is late. A message can 
be left in this book to indicate where 
the punctual person can be found. 

It is an admirable idea, and we pass 
it on to Mr. Selfridge as a small acknow¬ 
ledgment 'of the public spirit he 'has 
shown in s’o many ways since he changed 
the centre of London for shopping. 


V Newspaper 

A NEW LITTLE 
WORLD 

Inside the Path of Mars 

A FOUR YEARS JOURNEY 
ROUND THE SUN 

■ Many new minor planets, or asteroids, - 
are discovered every year by those 
painstaking astronomers who make it, 
their business to search for them. 

Ordinarily these little.-bodies have, 
small interest for the astronomer, but 
one has lately been discovered which is 
a marked exception to this rule. 

One day near the end of October, 
Dr. Baade, a well-known astronomer, 
found a small starlike point of light 
which, unlike the stars themselves, 
exhibited signs of motion. At first 
this object was thought to be a new 
comet, but observation-showed that it 
must he an exceptionally interesting 
member of the minor planet family. 

These minor planets are small bodies, 
not more than a few hundred miles jn 
diameter, which mostly revolve round 
the Sun in paths lying between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. The newly- 
discovered planet, however, has turned 
out to be one of a very small group 
which periodically come inside the 
orbit of Mars, and therefore at times 
approach nearer to the Earth than Mars 
at its nearest. 

Baade’s little planet takes about four 
years to travel, round the Sun, and its 
path is very eccentric.. Though three 
other minor planets can approach nearer 
to the Earth than Baade’s, it is likely 
to. be of assistance, to astronomers in 
determining the most fundamental of 
all astronomical measurements, the 
distance of the Sun. . 

BRIGHTER NOTTINGHAM 
A Great Hall for a Great Site 
BIRTHPLACE OF A POET 

Nottingham is to carry out at last an 
idea at least a quarter of a century old. 

The Corporation has decided 1 to,adorn 
its spacious market-place as becomes a 
great town. The market-place is one of 
the greatest ojjen spaces in England; but 
for a lifetime it has been dominated by 
One of the meanest of town halls. 

This old Exchange Hall, with the 
shabby property round about it, is now 
to be pulled down, and there is to rise 
in its place a splendid building'crowned 
by a lofty dome. The scheme is to cost 
over half a million pounds,-but it will'be 
abundantly worth while. 

It is interesting to know that the new 
hall is to be built by a young architect 
in the City Engineer’s office, Mr. T. C. 
Howitt, who is only 35. ■ii*? < • 

Two things we hope Nottingham will 
do now. We hope the owners of its 
Mechanics Hall will give the hall a much- 
needed coat of paint, and that the 
Corporation will carefully preserve the 
birthplace of its poet Kirke White, which 
we understand lias of late years , been 
put to rather mean, uses. ' ' 

SECRET OF 13 . VASES 
People of 25 Centuries Ago 

By Our Poland Correspondent 

A .farmer in Jablonna, near Warsaw, 
while digging a sand pit in his garden, 
came across an old stone grave contain¬ 
ing thirteen quaint earthenware vases. 

The rumour of the discovery reached 
Warsaw, and ail cxpeditidn of archaeo¬ 
logists was sent to investigate the site. 
It' was found that the vases Contained 
the remains of burned human skeletons 
and many beautiful rings, brooches, 
armlets,.and so on, wrought in iron and 
bronze. The tomb is said to be over 
2500 years old, and the vases must 
have held their secret through all these 
years. The occupants of the grave are 
supposed to have lived in Poland six 
hundred years before Christianity.' 
i Ail the vases.with their contents have 
been removed to Warsaw. 
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GREAT SCHOOL BIBLE 

STRONG DEMAND MET 
AT LAST 

The Book of Books Made 
Lovely for a Child 

ARTHUR MEE’S NEW VOLUME 

The Children’s Bible. Arranged by-Arthur 
Alee. With 70 beautiful pictures. (HoiUierand 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

As long as- language lives the Bible 
will endure. In all the literature of the 
world there is nothing comparable with 
the majesty and beauty and tenderness 
of the Book of Books. 

We much regret the attempts that 
have been made to re-write the Bible. 
It is beyond our understanding that there 
should be any desire to change the 
hallowed language that has come like 
music down the centuries. Age after 
age men and women have said, these 
lovely words : The Lord is my Shepherd : 

I shall not want. There is not a child 
who cannot understand them. Yet in a 
new Bible they are made to read : The 
Eternal shepherds me. I lack for nothing. 

Spoiling the Book of Books 

It is an infinite.pity thus to spoil the 
most precious thing that mankind has, 
artd happily it is unnecessary. The 
time has clearly come when something 
should be done to save the Bible from 
becoming a mere book of reference. The 
beautiful way in which books are now 
produced has made us discontented with 
the ordinary editions of the Bible, set in' 
small type like a dictionary, and cram¬ 
med into 30,000 numbered verses 
So there arose some years ago a 
demand for a Children’s Bible that could 
be used in schools, arranged in a lovely 
and readable volume such as would in¬ 
duce old and young alike to go to it, not 
as a duty, hut for its wonderful interest. 

The Archbishop’s Committee 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ap¬ 
pointed a committee, which said : ’ 

We would strongly urge the preparation of 
a Children’s Bible. The format of the Bible is 
recognised as one of the greatest difficulties in 
interesting children and ieading them to read 
it for themselves. Children's books are now 
attractive, while the Bible remains a dull book. 

The Cambridgeshire Education Com¬ 
mittee issued a report saying : 

How good would be a School Bible with all 
that is not wanted omitted, yet still a complete 
book, no mere collection of extracts 1 How 
readily teachers and pupils would read, how 
freely move therein! 

It has long been the dream of the 
Editor of the C.N. to produce a Bible 
such as this, and at last lie has found 
time to do it. He lias taken tire Bible 
in all its beauty, all its heroism, all its 
inspiration, and arranged it in its own 
words, with no word added and no word 
altered, into one of the most readable 
books ever seen. It is the Bible in a new 
form, the form for which generations of 
parents and teachers have called in vain. 

The Hallowed Associations 

It is believed that the Bible is here 
presented for the first time so that a 
child can read and love and understand . 
it easily. It is not a snippet Bible ; it 
does not remove a beautiful passage from 
its hallowed associations. It is the Bible 
that everybody loves, in the words that 
have sounded like music down the ages, 
the Bible loved by the English for 500 
years, the Bible the Englishman sang at 
his plough in Wycliff’s day. It is the 
most readable copy ever made of the 
most beautiful book in the world. 

According to The Times Arthur Alee’s 
Children’s Bible is “ an excellent piece of 
work.” Here we call attention to it 
because we believe it would be good for 
the world if this Children’s Bible could 
follow the Children’s Newspaper wher¬ 
ever it goes. No greater treasure than 
the Bible does this world hold, and 
never before have children had it so 
attractively within th°ir peach. 
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A LETTER TO SCOUTS 

The Great Value of a Little 
Play for Us All 

WHAT IS YOUR HOBBY? 

From the Scout Q.H.Q. 

A Scout Correspondent at the Scout Head¬ 
quarters .sends us these notes to Scouts who 
read the C.N. 

Nearlv everyone has a hobby and. to 
those of you who have not, my advice 
is to get one as soon as possible. 

What is a .hobby ? Something to 
anuise you, in your spare time ? 

Yes, but it is much more than that. 
Most people play games in their spare 
time, but I should not call games hob¬ 
bies. Gaines, especially outdoor games, 
differ from hobbies in many ways. 

You began to play games when you 
were quite young, and possibly you are 
getting very good at some of them ; but 
the time will come when you have to 
fall into the ranks of the lookers-on. 
Vetv few men can play football after 
they are forty ; when you are fifty you 
wiii be. proud if you ate still a cricketer. 

In Company or Alone 

A hobby, on the other hand, will last 
, vou a lifetime, and will give you some¬ 
thing to .do when games are no Longer 
possible. . You need never be a looker-on 
if you have a hobby. And it may give 
■you something to hand down to your 
'children and grandchildren. - 

Hobbies have another great advantage 
over games. A hobby is something 
which can be carried on either in com¬ 
pany with others or by yourself. It does 
not "depend 'on numbers. 

Neither does it depend on weather. 
If games arc your only interest you must 
have wasted" many a good Saturday 
afternoon and holiday evening last 
summer.- If, in addition to being a 
cricketer or tennis player, you are a 
collector of stamps, or of flint imple¬ 
ments, or if you arc an artist, a photo¬ 
grapher, or a gardener, you will never 
know what it is to be at a loose end. 

The Hobbies of Scouting 

The Chief Scout has always been a 
hobby-man rather than a games man, 
and lie is certainly one who has never 
in liis life had a dull moment. Scouting 
is itself a vast hobby which covers many 
other hobbies. In the Boy Scouts anil 
Girl Guides there are badges to be 
gained for proficiency in almost every 
kind of bobby, from photography to 
farming, from botany to bee-keeping. 

At school you learn your lessons 
because you have to ; and games at 
school are often played for the same 
reason. A hobby becomes yours of your 
civil free will because it interests you, 
and for that very reason it may lead to 
a successful career. 

I lcnoiv an architect who never thought 
of architecture as a profession till he 
worked up for his Surveyor’s Badge as a 
Scout. The subject interested him so 
much that, he made it his life-hobby. 

■■ I once heard a man say that banking 
was liis bread-and-butter, and Scouting 
'was his marmalade. It added spice 
and sweetness to everyday fare.- 

Ourselves and Others 

. My last, and not least, reason for 
putting hobbies before games is this. 
Life is" very short at the best of times, 
and we want to find out as much as 
possible about all the wonderful and 
beautiful things that have been put into 
the world for our benefit. 

Games teach you certain things, as I 
have said, and any man who can be 
described as a good, all-round sports¬ 
man is to.be envied. But at the end of 
an afternoon’s game-playing you cannot 
honestly feel that you . have either 
benefited your mind or done much good 
to other people, whereas an afternoon 
in the garden or in the woods will teach 
many things which are useful not only, 
to yourself but to others. 

You know the saying “ God made 
the country, man made the town.” I 
should also say, “God made hobbies, 
man made games.” 



GETTING READY FOR CHRISTMAS 


A big cracker prepared for a Christmas party 


Boys of Hereford Cathed/al School bringing in mistletoe for decoration 




The lighthouse-keeper cooks the 
Christmas pudding 


Making crackers in a big 
factory 



A country family bringing home the Christmas holly 


Christmas never loses its interest and charm, and everywhere people are preparing for the 
great festival. Even the lonely lighthouse men have their Christmas fare, and decorate 
the rooms of their lighthouse with holly and mistletoe. Crackers are more popular than 
ever, and seem to get bigger and bigger each year 


A GREAT CHANGE IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

WOMEN PASSING OUT OF 
CAPTIVITY 

The Veil Disappearing from 
the Streets 

A REAL EMANCIPATION 

By Our Constantinople Correspondent 

If vou have read Pierre Loti’s “ Dis¬ 
enchanted ” you will remember the 
exciting and dangerous adventures of his 
hero in meeting three Turkish women 
who were shut up from girlhood be¬ 
hind lattices and walls, and were thickly 
veiled whenever the}' went out. 

For them marriage was a form of 
slavery, better or worse according to the 
caprice of their lords and masters, who 
might take other wives and so bring 
misery' into the home. Often they were 
tvrannised over by the mother-in-law. 

Such was the state of captivity in 
which large numbers of women lived in 
the days of Abdul Hamid II. That 
jealous and cruel potentate was de¬ 
throned in 1909, and with the revolution 
that led to this began an era of struggle 
for greater liberty for the Turkish 
people and in particular for the women. 

Women’s Faces Unveiled 

To those who knew Constantinople 
in former days nothing is more striking 
than the greatly increased freedom 
of women now. You may go consider¬ 
able distances through the streets with¬ 
out meeting a single woman whose 
face is covered—perhaps the average 
(for Turkish women only) may be 
from one in six to one in ten so covered— 
for some old-fashioned people do not 
take advantage of the liberty which is 
now-afforded. 

On the trams even a year ago there 
were curtains separating the Turkish 
women from the sight of the men be¬ 
hind ; now these have been removed, 
though the front two seats are still 
reserved for women. In Constantinople 
many Turkish women mix freely in 
social intercourse with the men. They 
go to dances, train as nurses, attend the 
schools, the American women’s college, 
the Turkish University; four of them 
have lately qualified for the Bar and are 
taking up legal work in Angora. 

Unrestricted Travel 

In the days of Abdul Hamid travel for 
a Turk even away from his or her native 
town or village was forbidden. That he 
had been born in a certain place proved, 
it was said, that God had put him there 
and meant him not to move away ! 
Now a Turkish woman has been to a 
women’s congress in America ; another, 
the only fully-qualified Turkish lady 
doctor in Constantinople, has lately re¬ 
turned from the’international congress 
of medical women held in London. 

Tiie country districts of Anatolia 
are naturally more conservative than the 
few big towns. What has been said 
applies chiefly to the towns, but the 
present Government encourages the 
emancipation of women, and no doubt 
the interior will follow the towns in time, 
as it is .already beginning to do. The 
step from subjection to freedom is a very 
great one, and its suddenness has its 
dangers for a people who have grown 
up for centuries amid ancient customs. 
It marks, however, a very real advance, 
and is fraught with unknown possibili¬ 
ties for the future of the Turkish people. 

BLOWING BUBBLES 
New Sort of Breakwater 

A new kind of breakwater is being 
experimented with in California. 

It is simply a perforated pipe laid 
a short distance under the water. 
Compressed air is pumped into the pipe, 
and the bubbles that result are said 
to break up the waves effectually. 
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THE LITTLE WOODEN 
SCHOOL 

WHO WILL TEACH IN IT ? 

The Maple Leaf Fellowship and 
What It is Doing 

EDUCATION MISSIONARIES 

■Children in the British'Islands have 
perhaps never thought how different 
from their " going to school it would 
Be if they lived and had -to go to school 
t'ih distant parts of the British Empire. 

Think, for instance, of the great 
: Dominion of Canada, where, more 
English-speaking people live than in any 
part of the Empire except Great Britain.- 
Of course, in the cities and towns of 
Canada going to school is just the same 
as in England. Schools are large and 
. near at hand. But how different it is 
:ki the wide and' lonely prairies ! ’• - 

A School for Eight 

" There, townships have been planned 
each 36 square miles in extent—six miles 
long and six miles wide—and it may be 
; that there is not a single; house or 
: inhabitant in a township. But presently 
a few people may settle and begin to 
; farm, on land which they can get very 
cheap—a quarter of a square mile, or 
, 160 acres, for each family ; and as soon 
. as there are eight children of school age 
! in one of these wide prairie- townships 
their parents- have a right to ask the 
Canadian Governmen t to provide a school 
and a teacher for them. 

Probably that ■ first little wooden 
, school would be built for less than half 
as many children as would be in an 

- English class ; and the children would 
come to it from miles around. It would 
be the only school they could reach. 
And who would be the teacher ? Yes, 
that is the difficulty. 

Sacrificing Ease and Comfort 

The Canadian Government will pay the 
teacher, but there are not many young 
men or women sufficiently well educated 
to teach children of all ages willing to 
take charge of a small school in a lonely 
place far from all towns, and live the kind 
of life that must be faced by tlio'se who 
begin the cultivation of land never 
cultivated before. 

The teacher will have to live in a little 
wooden hut with a farmer just settled 
on the land in a small temporary house ; 
and he, or she, will have to do whatever 
housework is required. No service can be 
hired, and shops are far away. To be a 
teacher there one must be willing to 
sacrifice ease and comfort. 

And yet there is a great need for 
teachers in prairie schools. Without the 
school there is no centre for teaching 
children, and no gathering place for 
public worship, neighbourly helpfulness, 
or social life. Also the school is needed 
to keep Canada British in its feeling and 
character. Men from many nations are 
drawn tpwards the Canadian prairies 
by prospects of prosperity and the 
certainty of freedom, and it is through 
the schools that their children will be 
made English in speech and British in 
tlieir pride:and aspirations. 

Under the Union Jack 

To supply teachers to these schools 

- a Fellowship of the Maple Leaf (the 
Canadian emblem) has been formed with 
offices at 13, Victoria Street, London. 
Its object is patriotic and religious—to 
keep Canada British and Christian. 
Over the school to which every Maple 
Leaf teacher goes floats the Union Jack. 
The society arranges for the sending out 
of teachers in a missionary spirit, and 
every month it sends out from 25 to 35, 
for hundreds of these prairie schools are. 
being _bui!t yearly. 

It is a work that should be known 
and understood and honoured far more 
widely:.-a missionary movement broad 
and generous in scope. ■ 


FLYING DUTCHMEN 

Through the Clouds to 
Their Empire 

ANOTHER GREAT AEROPLANE 
RECORD 

The Flying Dutchman of legendary 
fame was a phantom ship, whose captain 
was condemned for his sins to sail the sea 
for ever, and never reach a port. Wagner 
wrote an opera about him. 

But a new and better meaning has 
been given to the name by the prowess 
of three Dutch flying men, who-have 
just flown by aeroplane from Holland 
to the Dutch East Indian colonies and 
landed at Batavia, 10,000 miles away, 
in 55 days.. It is, we believe, the first 
great flight .of Dutchmen from their 
Capital to,the limits of their empire. 

Allowing for a breakdown involving 
a wait of a month for a new engine, the 
actual flying time was less than a week. 
Constantinople, Bagdad, Karachi, Cal¬ 
cutta, Rangoon,: Bangkok, and Sumatra 
was the route. 

The pioneer work of world flight has 
been spread over many nations. America, 
with her actual circling of the globe, 
leads the way in this honourable pro¬ 
cession, quickly followed by Britain, 
France, Italy, Portugal, Argentina, and 
now Holland. How quickly will the 
marvels of today be the commonplaces 
of tomorrow ! 


STAG’S GREAT LEAP 
Jumping on a Motor-Car 

EXCITING ADVENTURE IN A 
GERMAN FOREST 

It is not the fate of many - travellers 
to meet with such a thrilling adventure 
as befell a party of Germans who were 
travelling the other day through the 
forests of Tipper Silesia. 

As they drove along the road through 
the woods a fine stag came rushing 
across, and sprang high into the air 
to avoid collision with the car. But he 
was not able to jump high enough, and 
landed on the roof, which gave way 
under the weight of this mighty beast 
with his great fourteen-point antlers. 
The two men inside were crushed 
beneath him, and fought-to get out. 

Meanwhile the chauffeur, who was 
unhurt, had slowed down the car, but 
not before one of his passengers had been 
thrown out on to the roadway. The 
other one was rescued when, with a final 
effort, the stag tore himself free and 
raced away, carrying on his head the 
remains of the roof of the car. 

AH this time the first passenger was 
missing, but they found him up a tree, 
where he had taken refuge in the fear 
inspired by his amazing encounter. 

JEAN STERLING 
- MACKINLAY 
Comes With Christmas 

Jean Sterling Mackinlay is back again : 
what is Christmas without her ? 

As Steinway Hall is closing Miss 
Mackinlay’s jolly little map leads us this 
year another way—to the quaint little 
Century Theatre in Archer Street, 
Westbourne Grove. 

It is a little farther to go, but we be¬ 
lieve that if -Miss Mackinlay went to the 
Poles her following would follow her. 
Ice and snow have never been barriers 
yet to keep away warm hearts, and a few 
yards more in a bus is nothing if we find 
waiting for us at the end The Tailor of 
Gloucester, the Emperor, in his New 
Clothes, the King at his Breakfast, the 
Queen of Hearts, or, if we are lucky, 
even Miss Ellen Terry sitting looking on— 
for Miss. Terry goes every, year and 
simply loves it. , 

And so do.we : and so, we hope, do all 
of us. . . . 


£37,000 TO GO INTO 
THE DITCHES 

Mosquitoes and Their 
Breeding Places 

STAMPING THEM OUT IN 
LONDON 

The ditches of Plumstead Marsh have 
long been'the breeding ground of the 
mosquito, which can be just as dangerous 
in this country as in the tropics.- . And 
now the London County Council has 
given permission to Woolwich Borough 
Council to borrow £37,000, so that these 
ditches may be filled up with concrete. 

The work will be welcome to large 
numbers of men who. are at present un¬ 
employed, but it will be still more 
welcome to the householders of the 
neighbourhood, who have been complain¬ 
ing for some years, of the nuisance caused 
by the winged marauders who make 
their homes in the stagnant water. 

When the United States took over the 
Philippine Islands from Spain in 1898, 
they found that the outskirts of Manila 
were infested with mosquitoes, which 
bred freely in the marshes. American 
engineers set about doing the work their 
Spanish predecessors were too lazy to 
undertake. The marshes were drained, 
and Manila today is as free from malaria 
as is Panama, which the Americans 
also saved from the mosquito. - ' ■ 

LAMAS IN LONDON 
Men Who Have Never Seen 
Wheel Traffic Before 

The lonely Lama monasteries high up 
in the Himalayas seem strange enough 
to visitors from England ; what must 
England—especially London—seem to 
the Lamas ? 1 

Eight Tibetan Lamas have come to 
London to lake part in the exhibition of 
the film of the Mount Everest expedition. 
They have lived all their lives at a height 
of 15,000 -feet and had never strayed 
more than a thousand feet down the 
mountain till they set out for London. 

What must the traffic of London look 
like to people who have not only never 
seen a motor-car, but have never seen 
anything that runs on wheels (for of what 
use are carts on Everest ?). 

And the voyage over the sea ! No 
wonder they were in an agony of fear 
in the intervals of sea sickness! But when 
they get back and tell of these marvels 
will they be believed, or will they lose 
for ever their character for truthfulness ? 

But men who live for years at a time 
alone in a cell carved out of the mountain 
side, with nothing to eat but a handful 
of barley a day and a drink of water, 
need not worry about what their neigh¬ 
bours think of them. Picture on page 13 

A MAN OF CRETE 
Worker for Freedom 

One of Crete’s wisest leaders, Joannes 
Sphakianakes, has just passed away full 
of years and honour. 

In the long struggle of the Cretans to 
throw off the Turkish yoke and gain 
reunion with Greece he was ever the wise 
and moderate counsellor, trusted by all 
sides. He took part in the insurrection 
of 1896 and became president of the 
new Cretan Assembly sanctioned by the 
European Powers. 

After the failure of the half-and-half 
constitution under Prince George of 
Greece he supported the insurrection led 
by M. Yenizelos, and lived to see the 
island’s annexation to Greece when the 
short-sighted opposition of the Powers 
to that reasonable course was exhausted t 
The Assembly he had helped to create 
adjourned its sitting in his honour on 
receiving the news of his death. 

Pronunciations in This Paper ; 

Donati ..Do-nah-te 

Doukhobor. . . . . Du-ko-bor 1 

Ganganelli . . Gahn-gah nel-le 

Krakow... . . . Krah-koof 

Sienlriewicz. . .. . Shenk-va-yich 


THE D0UKH0B0RS 

A Tragedy Among the 
Exiles 

LITTLE COLONY IN CANADA,. 

‘ AND ITS LEADER 

Peter Verigin, the Doukhobor leader, 
has come to a terrible.end. ., 

He was the head of a sect of Russian 
peasants.who emigrated to I Canada! 
in 1,899 over 7000 strong, in order to 
avoid' being- compelled to serve as 
soldiers against their convictions. 

Verigin was . regarded by his followers' 
as a new Messiah. He ruled over them 
in Russia: and in Canada for 38 years, 
with the absolute rule of the patriarchs. . 
He and his people settled on the land in 
British Columbia, and absolutely ignored 
the democratic institutions of • their 
neighbours,'refusing to have schools'of 
to learn English. They were awkward 
people to deal with. 

Yet they proved to be good and useful 
citizens, cultivating tens of thousands of 
acres of wheat, and hundreds of orchards, 
with factories, saw mills, and stores, 
and a turnover of millions. 

Trouble in the Fold 

And now suddenly a bomb has killed 
Peter Verigin and • eight others ‘ in a 
train, wounding over thirty more. It 
seems that he had feared assassination 
for some time; his house was myster¬ 
iously burned down not long'ago. He 
told the authorities that some anarchist 4 
had got into the peaceful fold, but it is 
believed that some of his own people 
were hostile to the strictness of his rule, 
Some 40 per cent of his followers had 
already left him on that account. 

His son, though he has returned to 
Russia, and is at the head of a Doukho¬ 
bor colony there, has been asked to go 
out and succeed him. fie is said to 
intend -to relax the absoluteness of his 
father’s government. 

In spite of the- aloofness of the 
Doukhobors, a Royal Commission re¬ 
ported that they are desirable settlers 
from the standpoint of their personal 
character, farming skill, devotion to 
agriculture, and. general industry.. 

THE FIRST FLIGHT TO 
AUSTRALIA 
Nation Remembers a Hero 
SIR ROSS SMITH 

England, rich with the history of 
centuries, has many monuments to her 
honoured dead, and the younger mem¬ 
bers of the British Commonwealth are 
adding .worthy names to the Empire's 
Hall of Fame. 

One of the greatest achievements of 
recent years was the magnificent flight 
of the young Australian, Sir Ross Smith, 
and his three companions, froih London 
to Australia, at the end of 1919. Leaving 
London on November 12 in a Vickers- 
Vimy aeroplane, flying across Europe 
to India, and then to.Siam, Singapore, 
and Java, they reached Port Darwin in 
the north of Australia on December 10, 
covering 11,300 miles in 27 days. 

They were the first men to fly from 
England to Australia, as the old Dutch 
adventurers of the-early part of the 
seventeenth century were the first 
Europeans to reach Australia by sea. 
But Sir Ross Smith did not live long to 
enjoy the fame he had won, for while he 
was preparing for a greater achievement 
still—a flight round the world—he was 
lulled at Brooklands in England in 1922, 
with - Lieutenant Bennett, on.e of his. 
companions on the original flight. 

Australia is keeping green the memory 
of her sons with a statue to be erected 
in the Civic Gardens at Adelaide. The 
design of a Londoner, Air. F. B. Hitch, 
is to be used, and the statue, which will 
be. of bronze, will show. Sir Ross Smith 
in. his flying kit. It will stand on a 
pedestal of marble, and the monument 
will be twenty-four feet high ’ j 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Tropic of Capricorn 


The Sun’* Farthest South 

On December 22 the Sun reaches its extreme 
southern limit over the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and, as a few days pass before the Sun seems 
to move north again, it is called the winter 
solstice, or “ Sun stands still.” December 22 
is the longest day south of the Equator and the 
shortest day north. 


STRUGCHi WITH A WILD CAT NEW JOURNEY ACROSS AUSTRALIA ■ 

AnrkU uMrrU lou was attacked wfule herding * Mr Hands Sidles. Australian explorer hasjust 
cattle near Knapdw bu a Unp striped wild cjo . covered the 2 200 roiles between Darwin and Adelaide 

He managed bholdu so mat rt could dolitHe harm 

till he reached home, when he obtained assistance .... ....j_, __ 

: allow travelling bg nigh 


covered the 2200 miles between L_ 

by motor car in 9** oaua. The journey waa a 
rerrarkably rapid ore as me tracx is too rough to 
allow travelling bu niqht x+xn ::v.v.v:^ 


FIVE YEARS IN THE 
FROZEN NORTH 
Explorer to Make His Home 
in the Arctic 

LIVING LIKE THE ESKIMO 

Stefansson, who risked his life by 
trying to remain in the frozen lands of 
the Polar region for an extended period, 
living on what he could find of food and 
shelter in that inhospitable region, set 
an example which is to be followed by 
a German explorer, Mr. K. E. Krueger. 

Mr. Krueger is to spend five years 
studying Nature and the habits of 
the animals of the Arctic. The first 
year will be spent in the delta of the 
Mackenzie River, among the Eskimo. 
When Mr. Krueger has learned enough of 
the iiabits of these people to help him to 
support life as they do, he will begin his 
long trail to Victoria Land, far to the 
north of the American continent, spend¬ 
ing the autumn and winter in Melville 
Land. In the third year he hopes to 
advance beyond the northernmost limit 
of Stefansson’s explorations, and later 
to continue north-west to the country 7 
bej'ond the Bering Strait, which separ¬ 
ates Alaska from Siberia. 

The courage and endurance needed for 
such a perilous adventure are remark¬ 
able, and the good wishes of all brave 
men and women will accompany Mr. 
Krueger on liis journey. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Painting by Murillo .... £546 
Pair of Elizabethan beakers . . £211 
A Charles II porringer . . . . £207 
A Chippendale cabinet. . . . £152 

A1667 tankard.£136 

A Sivres tea-set. £135 

Louis XV mantel dock . . . £95 

Pair of George I candlesticks . . £75 

A 1703 coffee-pot. £64 


THE SUN IN THE HOUSE 
Let the Window be Right 

. Even in Italy, where sunlight is plen¬ 
tiful, there is a proverb which says that 
to the room where the sun comes the 
doctor comes not. 

In London the sun in a room is more 
to be prized. A calculation has been 
"made as to how much sun comes into 
rooms which face different ways. All 
the north-facing windows fare badly ; 
all the southern windows do well. 

A room facing due south receives 
45 units of sunshine throughout the 
year, compared with 27 for the east 
and 38 for the south-east. A window 
with any north in its aspect gets by com¬ 
parison only one unit. 

OHIO AND ITS PRISONERS 
A Year’s Work and £200,000 

The State of Ohio believes in keeping 
its convicts hard at work, but not merely 7 
on a useless stone pile. 

Working in over twenty industries, 
these men last year manufactured articles 
.that sold for over £200,000. They 7 have 
their own workshops, factories, mills, 
and farms, and on a wage basis of a 
penny an hour they earn about £20,000 
in twelve months. This money is given 
them when they are released. 

SAWDUST ROADS 
One More Experiment 

The great increase in heavy 7 traffic 
over our roads has made the surfaces 
of wood blocks, macadamised concrete, 
asphalt, and other processes wear far 
less well than they used to do. 

The experiment of rubber blocks 
round the Cenotaph did not succeed, as 
the' motor-buses and lorries pushed the 
blocks out of position on their concrete 
bed. Now the Ministry 7 of Transport is 
experimenting with blocks made of 
sawdust mixed with creosote. 


FLYING TO KENYA 

Bridging the Gulfs of the 
Empire 

FROM TWO WEEKS TO ABOUT 
TWO DAYS , 

At least two enterprising Englishmen 
will be profoundly 7 glad of an early 
settlement of the trouble in Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

Their names are Twist and Glad¬ 
stone, and they 7 have just set out on a 
six months’ tour of the Nile Valley 7 , from 
Khartum to Kenya, with the object of 
discovering how to arrange a new air 
route from London to Nairobi. 

The authorities in London will only 7 
give their support to the scheme if the 
airmen can secure the cooperation of the 
Egyptian Government. The new route 
will require a Government subsidy 7 if iti 
is established, and the Air Ministry- 
want to know beforehand that no 
difficulties will be placed in the way 
of the project before they 7 spend the 
taxpayer's money on it. 

At present it takes at least 14 days 
to get to Nairobi. By 7 air it would take 
two or three, and the cost of travelling 
would be only 7 £20 more than now. 

The new route would follow the Nile 
Valley 7 for 1300 miles, over magnificent 
scenery. It would bring immense bene¬ 
fit to the settlers of East Africa in 
rapidity of mails and in passenger traffic. 

THE CLEVER SPARROWS 
Defying a Cat in a Tree 

While in his garden recently 7 a 
Mansfield minister noticed two sparrows 
in a tall pear tree, and, seeing his cat 
stealthily 7 approaching, he flung a stone 
with the object of protecting the birds 
from the cat. 

The sparrows flew out of the tree, but 
actually 7 came back to it, and each time 
the cat climbed higher they 7 sought a 
higher perch, knowing they 7 could defy 
the cat when it got towards the top. 
“ I could almost see the twinkle in the 
eyes of those birds.” says the minister. 


SHORTENING LIVES 
Cigarettes and Late Hours 

STRIKING EXPERIENCE IN 
AMERICA 

There is an institution in the United 
States which watches for opportunities 
of lengthening the lives of the people— 
that is, of improving the general health. 
It would be surprising to hear that there 
are people who work in an exactly 7 
opposite direction, yet that is in effect 
what they are doing, according to the 
Director of the Life Extension Institute. 

This authority. Dr. Lyman Fisk, says 
that the steady 7 increase in the average- 
lifetime of Americans has been slowed 
down in the past few years by the habits 
of girls andyoung women between 17 
and 32. How do they 7 manage it ? 
Simply by smoking cigarettes and keep¬ 
ing late hours. 

These things, when persisted in, lead 
to so great a loss of vitality as materially 
to shorten their lives, and' so reduce the 
average “ expectation of life ” of the 
community 7 . It is worth thinking about. 


AIRMEN PLAN A RAILWAY 
Unknown Mountain Pass 
Discovered 

A new Canadian railway 7 is to be 
built in the province of Quebec, between 
Mont Laurier and Amos, and a sur¬ 
veying party has travelled, over the 
ground and planned a route for the line. 

It was decided to make a supple¬ 
mentary 7 survey from the air, and this 
resulted in the discovery 7 of an unknown 
pass in the Abitibi Mountains, which is 
far more suitable for the railway than 
the one recommended by the land party. 

The plans are therefore being revised, 
and, thanks to the aeroplane, the new 
route will be a shorter and better one, 
while the expense of running the railway 
after it is actually- built will be less than 
if the first route had been followed. 
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Let Us Be Cheerful 

'T'he time of cheerfulness has 
come. The glow of Christ¬ 
mas is upon us. 

For most of us the next few 
days will be the jolliest part of 
the year, filling our souls with 
kindness, and reminding us of 
the wisdom and the duty, as 
well as the pleasantness, of being 
cheerful. 

With Christmas Day actually 
here we shall be so busy with 
our mirth that we shall perhaps 
forget to think of it ; so let us 
think about it now, for it is 
well worth while. 

A very wise man wrote a very 
wise book, about 400 years ago, 
which is not read half so much as 
it deserves to be read. He called 
it Utopia. It pictured life under 
what Sir Thomas More regarded 
as ideal conditions, and it con¬ 
tained many deeply true re¬ 
flections on life. Here is one of 
them : God hath ordained for 
man a joyful life. 

There is a justification not only 
for Christmas, which we delight 
to feel ahead of us, but for us 
having a cheerful heart all the 
year round. 

Trouble will find us out, of 
course : trouble finds everybody 
out, and makes us sad. We 
should have enough sympathy to 
feci sad when that is so, but the 
right prevailing spirit for anybody 
is cheerfulness, rising for a change 
into joyfulness, though, like 
changeful music, it will sink into 
harmony with sadness at times. 

Cheerfulness is a form of good¬ 
ness. It is part of the natural 
goodness of childhood, and should 
remain as a part of the more ex¬ 
perienced goodness of age. No one 
has ever done anything but harm 
by letting cheerfulness slip away. 
If we allow sullenness, or a dis¬ 
heartened feeling, to creep into 
the mind our lives lose their 
attraction, and for the time being 
spoil us ; and older people who 
give way to sourness or de¬ 
pression are quite as bad, and 
should know better. 

A wise old proverb tells us 
that birds will sing on a bare 
bough. 

Cheerfulness sheds brightness 
and encouragement around from 
young or old. It show's bravery 
under adversity, and faith, and 
belief in all being right at last. 
It is in tune with the loveliness of 
the world, and the goodness and 
kindness that abound every¬ 
where. So it is not a feature that 
ought" to be assigned to any one 
part of the year, but should 
spread over all of it, though it 
naturally has its own special 
season of celebration when it 
breaks into jollity, now. A 
Happy Christmas to us all, and 
Joyfulness always ! 

Let our morning thoughts be 
as those of the girl from the silk- 
mills in Browning’s drama : 

God’s in His heaven, 

Ail’s right with the world". 


The Last Instead of the First 

The oldest of all the London Tubes 
is up-to-date at last. 

The little old-fashioned City and 
South London Railway was the first 
line in London to run through a tube. 
But, oddly enough, it has been the 
last to join up with the great Tube 
system. 

It has been so old-fashioned that it 
would not even call itself a tube. It 
had a manager, in the days before the 
coming of the first Twopenny Tube, 
who scorned the idea of calling the 
line a Tube when the suggestion was 
made to liim by a journalist who 
had this bright idea long before the 
idea had seized the popular mind. 
With a little more imagination in this 
manager, his might have been the 
first of the popular Tubes, instead of 
waiting so long to be the last. 

' © 

Things Like These, You Know, 
Must Be 

Dialogue in a London chemist’s, S.45 pan. 

^ tablet of soap, please. 

With pleasure , sir. 

And a stick of shaving soap. 

Sorry, l can’t sell it yon. 

Can’t sell it! Why ? 

We are not allowed to sell shaving 
soap at 8.45. 

What on Earth is that for ? 

It is the law. 

Are we a nation of imbeciles ? 

We are a nation gone mad, sir. Here 
I stand, working overtime, selling half my 
things and not allowed to t sell the others, 
working overtime and losing money. 

We are sorry for him, but most of 
all we are sorry for the state of mind 
that passes laws like these. Perhaps 
it is because we won the war, for is 
it not said that 

Things like these, you know, must be 

After a famous victory. 

© 

Lady Bromfield’s Black 

goMEBODY has brought to light this 
advertisement from the London 
Gazette of 1695: 

A black boy, an Indian, about 13 years 
old, run away the Sth inst. from Putney, 
with a collar about his neck with this 
inscription : The Lady BromfichTs black in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Whoever brings him 
to Sir Edward Bromfield’s at Putney shall 
have a guinea reward. 

We can guess at the cruelty which 
drove that poor alien to run away, but 
we can never know the end of his story. 
It seems next to impossible that he 
should have escaped to his own land. 
All likelihood points to Lady Brom¬ 
field’s black being dragged back to 
punishment by some guinea-catcher 
who regarded Negroes as cattle. 

How is it that men with such harsh 
ways so far in life had such lovely ways 
in architecture, furniture, and dances ? 
Perhaps in two generations men will 
have learned to combine seventeenth- 
century good taste with twentieth- 
century good heart. • Happy world! 


The Rich Man and the Kingdom 
of Heaven 

[s it not on record that it is hard for 
the rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven? Our Canada Correspon- 
.dent sends us this story of one rich 
man who is, we hope, on his way there. 

• Mr. Rockefeller was motoring in the 
Eastern States the other day when lie 
came to the end of a blind road. 

His chauffeur had stopped to get his 
bearings, when a farmer stepped up 
and said to the Oil King : “ Where 
are you trying to get to ? ” 

“ Heaven,” replied Mr. Rockefeller, 
with a smile. 

But the farmer was not to be beaten, 
and replied: “ Even you haven’t 

enough oil to get there, sir ! ” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

goxi:s have been dug up in Trafalgar 
Square. Who has been feeding 
the Nelson lions ? 

0 

Qomeoxe has discovered that haggis is 
w an English dish. Irish stew is another. 
e' 

Qur Natural Historian tells us that 
there are 40,000 muscles in an 
elephant’s 
trunk. It 
must have 
been packed 
by a woman. 

0 

A lady doc¬ 
tor says 
most p e o.p I e 
live too slowly. 
That is why 
old age over¬ 
takes them. 

0 

A diver’s suit 
has been 
left on the 
Southern Rail¬ 
way. Probably 
belonged to 
someone who 
spent the summer under water. 

0 

gRiTisu working men dislike revolu¬ 
tions. Except on roundabouts. 

0 

Jt is easy to make vast sums of money 
honestly. They do that at the Mint. 
0 

pROZEN meat has gone up a hundred 
per cent in price. But it is used 
to having a cold reception. 

© 

I Believe 

I believe in our glorious Empire of 
1 Free Peoples, 

In the sacredness of our mission, 

In the unselfishness of our aims. 

1 believe in our great past 
And in a greater future, 

In the emptiness of riches 
And the dignity of labour. 

I believe in right thinking and pure 
living .. 

And in the inspirational power of 
woman. 

1 believe in national re-birth, 

In a new Empire and a new world. 

1 believe in the need of humbleness, 

In the vision of the mountain tops. 

1 believe in God’s guidance in the days 
ahead. Creed of the Overseas League 


When the Sun Peeped 
Through 

ETarly in the morning, when 
the grass was wet with dew, 
And the morning mist was waver¬ 
ing in a filmy robe of blue, 
The light of heaven’s wonder 
shot a ray across the lawn, 
And the ghostly trees of morning 
took on colours of the dawn 
When the Sun peeped through. 
Early in the morning, beside a 
gurgling rill, 

A blackbird stopped to whistle 
and to wet his yellow bill 
When the Sun peeped through. 

Estelle Boughton 
© 

Miss New Zealand 

By Our Country Girl 

Che is visiting her uncle, an English 
judge living in the primmest 
of English towns. 

In her uncle’s set the women think 
they have done a day’s work when 
they have arranged the flowers, 
pottered about the shops, and gone 
to a bridge party. The men come in 
exhausted from a round of golf. 

To them enter New Zealand in the 
shape of a great, handsome, laughing 
girl. Amazed at her vitality, they ask 
her to describe the climate and life. 

The New Zealand Day 

“ The climate is not so tremendously 
different,” she said, “ but the life is. 
I get up at half-past five or six. We 
have no maids. Breakfast has to be 
ready for three hungry men at seven. 
Then there is all the housework to do. 
Sometimes, if they are very busy, I 
help the men outside. We have fifty 
cows, milked by' machinery, but most 
of our land is for sheep. In the 
afternoon I ride to visit friends. 

“Once a week' we play tennis. 
Once a month our travelling parson 
comes to hold a service for us. We 
have many more dances over there 
than yrnu do—quite little ones, of 
course. They mean long rides to other 
farms, and coming back in the pitch 
darkness we have to let our horses 
pick their own way through the bush. 
When there are no dances we read 
or play the gramophone.” 

- Life Bubbling Over 
Envious at such an appetite for 
work and play’, they ask : 

“ Do you ever get so tired that 
you’re cross ? ” 

She throws back her head to laugh 
at such a question. 

Half an hour with this girl is better 
than a week of the London season, 
better than Wembley, which, with all 
its wonder, failed to give you the 
spirit of a young country 7 , the sense of 
new, bubbling life. 

If I were the Press agent of New 
Zealand I would offer this girl a 
fortune to tour the cities of Europe 
for three years and talk to all chance 
acquaintances about her home. But 
she would refuse my offer. 

© 

Through the Tears 

We look from out the shadows 
On through the future years. 

For the soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
What games they 
play at the Labour 
party 
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EGYPT’S WATER 
OF LIFE 

GREAT SCHEME THAT 
CAME INTO THE CRISIS 

Enough Water and to Spare 
for All Who Need It 

THE NEW DAM AT GEZIRA 

One of the causes of trouble in Egypt 
has been the fact that the British 
Government will do as it pleases about 
extending the irrigation area in the 
Gezira plain. 

This is a very important question, 
about which we are likely to hear a great 
deal. Any question affecting the supply 
of Nile water is vitally important to 
Egypt, because on that water depend 
the cotton, the rice, and the grain crops 
which are Egypt’s chief wealth. The 
Nile is, in a very real sense, the father 
of Egypt. 

The Call for Cotton 

For us the irrigation of the Sudan is of 
the utmost importance, because year 
by year the world demand for cotton, 
and especially the best kind of cotton, 
becomes keener, and in the irrigated 
areas of the Sudan we can grow many 
thousands of bales of excellent cotton 
which our Lancashire industry needs. 
What and where is the Gezira where this 
production is possible ? 

The Blue Nile, fed by the melting 
snow of the Abyssinian highlands, comes 
down, from Lake Tsana, makes an 
enormous bend, and joins up just below 
Khartum with the White Nile, which 
comes down from the Central African 
lakes and the Mountains of the Moon. 
The great level plain lying in the island 
(Gezira means island) between these 
two rivers is the area in question. It has 
an alluvial and extremely fertile soil, but 
practically no rain. If there were rain, 
as in India, you could grow there great 
crops of wheat and cotton. 

Lost in the Marshes 

Now, much of the White Nile water in 
the past has lost itself in swampy 
marshes because of the sudd, the great 
masses of papyrus and other vegetation 
which were allowed to block up the river 
course far away to the south. Before the 
war engineers surveyed the rivers, and 
Sir William Garstin decided, after a 
thorough study of the situation, that the 
flow of the upper waters of the Nile 
could be regulated so that a huge area in 
the Sudan would be irrigated, and that 
not only Egypt but the whole of the Nile 
valley north of Khartum could receive 
as much water as was needed. 

This meant a huge piece of work in the 
construction of a dam or barrage at 
Makwar, on the Blue Nile, to provide 
a reservoir from which the canals are to 
be fed. Makwar is about 170 miles 
from Khartum. The whole scheme is 
costing about 13 million pounds. 

A Million Tons of Masonry 

This great darn is now being built by 
a British firm of contractors, and the 
water will begin to flow through the 
sluices next year. It is nearly two miles 
long, and contains a million tons of 
masonry and over 3000 tons of iron. 
The reservoir formed by it is to be 50 
miles long. 

The river level is raised 50 feet, so 
as to discharge on to the land by a main 
canal over 20 feet wide. From this there 
are branch canals about 600 miles long, 
and small canals and field channels 
whose length is something like 9000 
miles in all. Altogether it is a gigantic 
piece of work. 

The Gezira looks quite flat, arid be¬ 
cause of its flatness wonderful mirages 
develop on the horizon. But in reality 
there is a gentle slope from east to west, 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


HOME AGAIN 




The New York police department has 
added six aeroplanes to its equipment. 

The Government of Victoria, Australia, 
have imposed an annual tax of pi\o on 
all privately owned motor-omnibuses. 

A Boy's Brave Deeds 

There is being recorded on the Brave 
Deeds Board of a Hackney school the 
name of Edward Orchard, aged 13, who 
has saved six children from drowning. 

A Liner’s 1,500,000 IVliles 

The Briton, a liner of the Union Castle 
Company, is on her last voyage. She is 
about 27 years old, and has steamed 
more than 1,500,000 miles. 

Motor-Car Grip on America, 

In America 200 million pounds more 
is spent every year on motor-cars than 
on furniture, and more money is paid 
to chauffeurs and mechanics than to 
school teachers. 


It has been decided to electrify 400 
miles of Japanese railways. - 

The United States is now importing 
bananas at the rate of four million 
pounds’ worth a year. 

Ham and Tonge 

Canon Ham, who has been appointed 
vicar of a Derby parish, was formerly 
Vicar of Wirksworth, where he had Mr. 
Tonge as curate. 

British New Zealand 

A C.N. reader, having read in the C.N. 
that 95 per cent of Australians are 
British, writes that the population of 
New Zealand is 98'per cent British. 

Old C.N.s 

Would some readers who are now 
sending C.N.s to Chefoo, in North China, 
please send instead to the Protestant 
Mission, Victoria, Cameroons, and the Pro¬ 
testant Mission, Ossidinge, Cameroons? 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
LIES IN POLAND 

The Man Who Loved His 
Country and What He Gave Her 

SLEEPING IN FREE POLAND 
AT LAST 

By Our Poland Correspondent 

We have already recorded the removal of 
the body of Henryk Sienkiewicz from his 
grave‘in Switzerland to his honoured tomb 
in' Warsaw; but we gladly give this story of 
the man and the event from our Poland 
Correspondent. 

The books of Henryk Sienkiewicz are 
known all over the world and have been 
translated into sixteen languages. 

Bom in Russian Poland, Sienkiewicz 
suffered under the persecutions of 
Tsardom, and his greatest dream was to 
see his country free. But life in Polan/I 
was very sad then, and there seemed no 
hope of any change. The tragic end of 
the last insurrection had a depressin 
influence on the nation. 


PREPARING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


The schoolgirls at a London County Council cookery centre have been given lessons ir. how 
to make the Christmas pudding. In the upper picture the teacher is explaining the 
ingredients, a list ol which is on the blackboard, and beiow ws see the puddings being made 


which makes the engineering problem 
easier. At first the irrigated area was to 
be 300,000 acres, about as big as Bedford¬ 
shire, but the scheme is really sufficient, 
when further works have been carried 
out, to provide water for three million 
acres, and this could be done without 
depriving Egypt of supplies, especially 
as cotton is a winter crop in the Sudan 
and a summer crop in Egypt. 

But the Egyptians have always been 
afraid that Egypt might suffer in drought 
years if the Gezira scheme were extended 
in this way, and so, when work was 
started in earnest, it was understood that 
the original 300,000 acres should not be 
extended without consultation and agree¬ 
ment between Egypt and the Sudan. 
What is now proposed is that the 
Sudanese Government should go for¬ 


ward without waiting for Egypt’s 
consent. There is enough water, even 
in dry seasons, and no doubt it would 
have been easy to come to an agreement 
but for the distrust and unrest in 
Egypt. See World Map 


A NEW COALFIELD 

Nottinghamshire’s rich coal strata are 
being rapidly developed by the sinking 
of a number of new pits in the heart of 
Old Sherwood Forest. 

Big colliery plants, with up-to-date 
machinery, are being put down, and 
shafts sunk at Thoresbv, Ollerton, 
Blidworth, and Bilsthorpe. These pretty 
old-world villages will be transformed 
into busy hives of industry, with new 
populations of from 5000 to 10.000. 


A Great Day 

That was in 1916, and the wish 
could not come true for him. But it has 
come true at last. Poland did not forget 
her great son. As soon as the country 
settled down as a free and independent 
State the whole nation called for 
Sienkiewicz. They wanted to have him 
buried in Polish soil. His body was 
brought from Vevey, in Switzerland, to 
Warsaw. No king was ever received in 
Poland with such love and splendour. 
The day of his coming was a great 
national holiday. Towns were decorated 
as for a feast. His arrival at the frontier 
was announced in every town by gunfire. 

In Krakow a big crowd of people, 
school-children, students, high officials, 
rich and poor, assembled on the slopes 
of Wawel, the hill crowned by the old 
castle of the kings. When the guns were 
fired a dead silence followed, and 
throughout the country the people 
raised a silent prayer to welcome Sien¬ 
kiewicz home. After two minutes of 
silence all the bells began to ring and the 
crowd burst into song—the greeting from 
a thousand hearts sent across space to 
Poland’s greatest son. 

A Writer Among Princes 

Such scenes took place in many other 
towns, and Switzerland, Austria, and 
Czeclio-Slovakia also paid homage to 
Sienkiewicz as the train with his earthly- 
remains passed through these countries. 

Truly it was not to his body, nor to 
his wonderful gift of expression, that 
thev paid their homage, but to the spirit 
of courage, of perseverance., of loyalty 
he had shown in his life. 

Sienkiewicz now lies in St. John’s 
Cathedral in Warsaw, among princes and 
archbishops. He has his wish at last, for 
he lies among his people, in his free and 
independent motherland. 


A Nation’s Gratitude 

It was then that Sienkiewicz began to 
write his historical novels. He took the 
minds of his readers far back into the 
past, showing them the causes of Poland’s 
fall and the remedies that should lead to 
her redemption. His books were "full of 
life, full of beautiful and vivid pictures. 
They gave new hope, new vision, to the 
nation. Children and grown-ups, peasants 
and squires, all' read those thrilling 
stories written in masterly language. 
On the 25th anniversary of the literary 
career of Sienkiewicz the nation gave 
him a little estate with a country house 
as a token of gratitude and love. 

The Great War found Sienkiewicz in 
Switzerland. His health prevented his 
return to his native country, but in 
: Switzerland he never ceased to work for 
! Poland. He organised relief committees 
to get food for the starving people at 
home. “ All I wish for is to be home 
again, in a free and independent Poland,” 
were his words to a friend a few days 
before he died. 


Learning what to put in the pudding 
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EINSTEIN BY 
KINEMA 

RELATIVITY MADE PLAIN 

Watching the World Go Round 
On the Screen 

A VERY CLEVER FILM 

The film is more and more being used 
for educational purposes, and one of the 
most, ambitious educative films lias now 
been most successfully carried out by 
Patlie_ Fr6res. It is a film explaining 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. 

The pictures show how everything is 
related to something else. We see that 
the Earth is big compared with (or in 
relation to) the Moon, but small relative 
to the Sun. But the Sun, though big 
relative to the Earth, is small relative to 
Betel geuse,' and. the giant Betelgeuse is 
small relative to bigger stars. These 
worlds are all shown on the screen. 

The Boulder On a Hand 

We see how even colour is only 
relati ve. On a black screen a disc appears 
white, but this is only relative to the 
black all round it, for when the screen 
becomes white the disc in the centre is 
seen to be grey. . 

' Size also is shown to be relative. A 
boulder standing on a rock appears on 
the screen, and we are asked to form 
some , idea of its size. We think of the 
rocks at Land’s End. Then a hand comes 
in view, and we see that the boulder was 
only a pebble standing on a. stone held 
in a‘hand. Size is merely relative ; we 
had nothing at first with which to relate 
(or compare) the pebble, but as soon as 
we sec the hand the size of the pebble is 
noted, in relation to the hand. 

The Motionless Walking Man 

Motion is only relative. We are shown 
a picture of the deck of a barge, with a 
man walking rapidly from one end to 
the other. The barge recedes a little so 
that we can see it from the bank. The 
barge is moving quickly in one direction 
while the man walks along it in the 
other direction, and we see at once that, 
though relative to the barge he is moving 
quickly, relative to the bank the walker 
is motionless, for his head, silhouetted 
against a screen on the opposite bank, 
remains stationary. It is an example of 
relativity brought home to the eye. 

Direction is also shown to be relative. 
A captain orders the flag to be run up on 
his ship, and we* see the flag rise to the 
masthead. Then we are shown a picture 
of the Earth as seen from space, with a 
boat ill the Northern Hemisphere and 
another boat in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Orders are given to raise the flag, and in 
one case it appears to us to go up, while 
in the other it seems to go down. Yet, 
of course, both flags are going up. It is 
all a question of relativity. 

The Path of the Shot 

We see a shot fired up in the air from 
a cannon, and as the shot travels a 
straight dotted line appears, marking its 
progress. Then we are shown the globe 
of the Earth rotating in space, arid from 
our new point of view the dotted line 
which marks the shot’s progress is not 
vertical but curved. It is a remarkable 
example of a fact that is extremely 
difficult to explain by words. On the 
screen it becomes so simple that a child 
can grasp it. 

- Some very clever pictures show how 
the speed of light is the one thing in the 
Uni verse that is not relative. 

Altogether this film is a triumph of 
scientific ingenuity, one of the cleverest 
tilings yet shown on the screen, even by 
PatM Fr£res, who have long held a proud 
reputation as the pioneers of kinema 
education. 


THE RETREATING 
SPANIARDS 

Morocco Crisis Ending 

WHAT NEXT ? 

The , Spaniards seem very hopeful 
that at last their troubles in Morocco 
are nearing their end. 

Apart from Melilla in the east, they 
mean to hold only the rough square in the 
north-western corner made by Tangier 
and Ceuta in the north, and Arzeila and 
Tetuan in the south, with a very concave 
southern boundary line. The retirement 
to this line has been very difficult, and has 
cost a great number of lives, probably 
many more than has been acknowledged. 

Once arrived within this zone the 
Spaniards are to erect a chain of block¬ 
houses, which they believe the enemy 
will not be able to break through, and 
it is hoped that when this has been com¬ 
pleted the Rif tribesmen will realise that 
there is nothing more to be done, and go 
back to their farms. 

Even-one will hope this may be so, but 
there seems no particular reason to 
suppose it will. The Rif leader, Abdul 
Klim, is reported to have sworn that 
lie will not rest till he has swept the 
Spaniards into the sea. 

Meanwhile there is a strong demand 
in France that if the Spaniards cannot 
subdue the Rifs, the work shall be under¬ 
taken by France. The French occupy a 
part of'Morocco south of the Spanish 
zone, and they fear that if the Rifs 
are not subdued the}’ will make trouble 
farther south. 

Happily there is no sign that the 
French* Government is anxious to step 
into the quagmire tlie Spaniards are 
trying so hard to get out .of. 

A WILSON MEMORIAL 
America Honours Lord Cecil 

It is easy to forget, though it should 
not be forgotten, that the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was the work in 
the first place of two British statesmen 
and an American. It was drafted by 
Lord Cecil and General Smuts, in con¬ 
sultation with President Wilson. 

America, at any rate, has not for¬ 
gotten our part. The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation is a trust formed to honour 
vear by year the person who has done 
iuost to help “ democracy, public wel¬ 
fare, or liberal thought,” and its trustees 
have decided that tlie first person to be 
so honoured shall be Lord Cecil. 

Tlie award is for “ meritorious service 
of a character tending to the establish¬ 
ment. of peace through justice,” and is 
intended to commemorate his work for 
the League from its beginnings till now. 
It takes the useful form of 25,000 
dollars in cash. 

The fund was established in honour 
of President Wilson, who, says the title 
deed, “ furthered tlie cause of human 
freedom and was instrumental in point¬ 
ing out effective methods for the co¬ 
operation of the liberal forces of man- 
kiud throughout the world.” 

A DOG’S LIFE 
Why Mersey Traffic was 
Held Up 

Tlie great floating. landing-stage at 
Liverpool is one of the busiest places in 
the world, for not only do great passenger 
liners come right up to it, but'an un¬ 
ending succession of ferry steamers 
running to different parts of the Mersey 
come and go with wonderful rapidity. 

It was here that at the busiest part 
of the day a large black dog fell into the 
river. A' man attempted to reach him 
with a rope ladder but failed, and the 
dog was being swept away when ail 
oncoming ferry steamer stopped] and 
lowered a boat and rescued him. 

Of course this held up all the other 
steamers near, and hundreds of people 
must' have been considerably delayed. 
But evervbodv seemed to think it was 
quite worth while. And so, surely, it was. 


UNDER LONDON 

Oldest Tube Comes Up 
to Date 

LONGEST RAILWAY TUNNEL IN 
THE WORLD 

London’s tube railways are reaching 
developments that were undreamed of by 
their founders. 

Wlieii the new extension in South 
London from Clapliam to Morden is 
completed next year, it will be possible 
to travel from Morden to Edgware, 23 
miles, but only 14 miles will be under¬ 
ground. Nevertheless, do not let us 
forget that that 14 miles is the longest 
railway tunnel in the world. 

To make it adequate for the traffic 
the City part of the line, with its exten¬ 
sion to Clapliam (the old City and South 
London), has had to be remade entirely. 
This was the first of the tubes, though, 
curiously enough,nobody called it by that 
name when it started.* It began' with 
a length of three miles from the Monu¬ 
ment to Stockwell. 

As it was the oldest-so it was con¬ 
sidered the most backward, but now it 
has come up to the mark with a rush. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as the most 
up-to-date of the whole system. There 
is almost as much difference between its 
first stuffy “ padded cells ” and the 
present luxurious cars as between the 
first railway carriages and the Pullmans. 

The rebuilt tube, which cost three 
million pounds, was formally reopened 
to traffic the other day. 


AMERICA DESTROYING 
A BATTLESHIP 
How the Washington Went to 
Her Grave 
GUNS AND BOMBS 

Another great battleship battered to 
pieces—what a waste it seems 1 

Yet, though they cost millions of 
pounds apiece, there can be no doubt 
that the Washington Agreement under 
which these monsters stand condemned 
has set on foot the greatest single piece 
of international economy that an over¬ 
burdened world has seen. When will 
the good work be completed by an agree¬ 
ment as to smaller vessels ? 

We told the other day how the great 
ship Australia was sunk off Sydney 
Harbour, covered with wreaths, by a 
single explosion in her hold. The 
American battleship Washington met a 
different fate. Like some British war¬ 
ships recently, she was made the subject 
of experiments in the effectiveness of 
gunfire and aeroplane bombs. 

We have not been told the result of 
the experiments, but we know that the 
battleship withstood a tremendous fire 
from some of the most powerful guns 
afloat before air bombing was resorted 
to, and that this has given the greatest 
satisfaction to her builders. It was by 
gunfire that she was actually sunk. 


HERO OF SCIENCE 
France Honours a Dying Man 

A deeply moving ceremony took place 
the other day at the bedside of a great 
French scientist. 

Professor Bergonie, a famous X-ray 
specialist, was conducting experiments 
in the healing powers of radium when, 
like others before him, he suffered 
burns from which he could not recover. 
It was a risk he deliberately faced in the 
interests of science and humanity. 

And so, as he lay dying, a deputation 
came to him trom the Minister of Health 
to announce that the Government had 
conferred on him the Cordon of the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. The 
message was brought by a former 
Minister of Health, accompanied by 
two famous surgeons from Paris. 

We are told that the dying man was 
deeply touched by this tribute to his 
heroism, in which all France, and surely 
all lovers of their kind everywhere, 
associate themselves. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 

STRANGE FIND ON A 
CATHEDRAL TOWER 

How the Falcons Preyed On 
the Pedigree Pigeons 

THE BALANCE OF NATURE 

By Our Natural Historian 

Not long ago the C.N. reported the 
discovery of the remains of a thousand 
pigeons found in the eyrie of a pair of 
falcons: Aerial brigands of the same 
type are still satisfying their natural 
appetite in the same way, for there has 
been another find of the legs and identi¬ 
fication rings to tell the tragic fate of 
eighty pedigree pigeons. 

A curious irony of the case is that the 
felons have sought a sacred sanctuary 
for their evil doings, for it was on the 
lofty towers of Salisbury Cathedral that 
these mischievous falcons made their 
nest, devoured their pigeons, and left' 
the tell-tale relics. 

The Case for the Hawks 

Tlie consequence of this latest reve¬ 
lation is that pigeon flyers are to ask the 
Government to remove hawks and 
falcons from the list of protected birds, 
so that the offenders may be slaughtered 
and the air made safe for pigeon racing. 

The reason given is, not the good 
reason of mercy to pigeons, but that 95 
per cent of the members of the pigeon¬ 
racing clubs are working men, who 
cannot afford the losses said • to bo 
occasioned by these birds of prey. 

Now the criminals have a case no less 
than the pigeons. The hawks and fal¬ 
cons are very ancient Britons. They play 
an important role as natural police, 
preventing the excessive multiplication 
of birds and animals which devour 
fruits of the land. Persecution has re¬ 
duced them to insignificant numbers. 
We cannot increase that number. We 
can kill the small remainder, but can 
never regain the species, and so we shall 
lose the guardians of our orchards, who 
keep down the sparrows and wood- 
pigeons, which work sad havoc in fields 
and gardens. - 

Millions of Pigeons 

Domestic pigeons, on the other hand, 
number millions, and their number may 
be raised as we desire. 

Racing pigeons are the artificial result 
of man’s selection and breeding. Man 
fixes the variety and determines the 
number of individuals. 

Even supposing we committed this 
crime against Nature and posterity, we 
should not secure the safety of onr 
racing pigeons. Every bird worth its 
corn must fly from France, Spain, Italy, 
and other parts of Europe. Hawks 
abound on the Continent, and they, like 
our own, take an occasional pigeon. A 
hawkless England would still lose racing 
birds to the winged flesh-eaters of the 
other lands to which we send them. 

Special Trains for Birds 

Pigeons.have come to their present 
high pitch of efficiency and numbers in 
spite of hawks. A good bird which 
deserves to become an ancestor is one 
whose triumphs over distance and 
difficulty are determined, not only by 
the clock, but by the ability to evade 
or outfly its enemies. 

Pigeon racing has attained incredible 
proportions. Special trains carry the 
birds to their starting places. Such a, 
fact is proof that hawks and falcons 
cannot be really a serious danger to the 
sport. We shall not submit to the ex¬ 
tinction of our hawks and falcons, these 
grand, fierce beauties, in order to 
eliminate a very small risk to sport. 

It would be as unreasonable to demand 
that the wild animals of Africa should be 
slaughtered to allow a Marathon race 
from the Cape to Cairo. E. A. B. 
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THE DOCKER’S 
TROUBLES 

Trying to Get Him 
Regular Wages 

WHAT IS BEING DONE 

It is easy, when the inconvenience of 
an industrial dispute-is over, to forget 
all about the troubles that brought it on. 

It is a long time sipce we heard any¬ 
thing oi the miseries and injustices of 
the. casual labour system at the docks, 
yet an attempt was to be made to put 
things right. What has happened ? 

A meeting has now been held at which 
progress was reported. What is wanted 
is a system by which a reasonable 
amount of work shall be found for a 
reasonable number of men, and steady 
pay given. But what is a reasonable 
number ? and what is to be done with 
the rest ? 

A National Joint Council is tackling 
one question at a time. The first ques¬ 
tion is how many men are really depend¬ 
ent on the docks for a living. This is 
being ascertained by a system of regis¬ 
tration which shall exclude all who are 
not really dependent on dock labour. 
Practically every port now either has a 
register or is starting one. When the 
numbers are known it will be possible 
to say if a living wage can be paid to all, 
work or no work, or whether means must 
be found for reducing their number. 

The industry cannot afford to pay 
too many men to stand by in slack times 
ready for when the rush comes, nor can 
it afford to have too few men for the rush 
when it comes. Nor, on the other hand, 
will public opinion agree to let the old 
system go on indefinitely, with an army 
of men standing about day after day 
without work or pay, not daring to look 
elsewhere lest they should miss their 
chance, yet each by his presence 
diminishing the chances of work for the 
others when it comes. 

THE HUMAN ENGINE 
Must be Cooled to Work 
Properly 

■ According to a bulletin issued by the 
American Bureau of Mines, if it were pos¬ 
sible to enclose a man so that he could 
breathe perfectly while no heat escaped 
from his bddy, he would quickly die. 

The normal temperature of the human 
body is about 98-5 degrees Fahrenheit, 
but whenever we move or work, and 
even when we sit still, . the bodily 
processes generate heat which must be 
given off. Tf it were not the body would 
become overheated, and in a very short 
time the person would die. 

Fxperiments showed that an atmo¬ 
spheric temperature of 157 degrees 
Fahrenheit could be borne, only for 
45 minutes.' In other words, the human 
body, like all other engines, must be 
cooled regularly in order to make it 
work properly. , . 

THE ANT’S UMBRELLA 
Little Strangers at the Zoo 

The Insect House at the Zoological 
Gardens has received a colony' of um¬ 
brella-carrying ants. 

They came from Trinidad to . a nest 
at Wembley six months ago, and are 
settling down in their new quarters. 

The umbrellas they carry are not for 
protection from the weather, for they 
will be warmly housed against the hard 
English winter, to which they would 
never become habituated after their 
sunny West Indian island home. 

But they carry umbrellas made of 
tiny pieces of rose-leaf which they chew 
with their mandibles, and then place in 
small heaps, from which an edible fungus 
grows which forms their favourite food. 

They also, use the bits of leaf to form 
bridges, if they have to cross a stretch 
M water! ■ 


FOR THOSE IN PERIL 
ON THE SEA 

Wireless on the Lifeboats 

WHILE THERE IS LIFE 
THERE IS HOPE 

Endless are the uses of wireless tele¬ 
graphy. It seems a very little while 
since it was thought a tremendous tiling 
to have made it compulsory for every'ship 
to carry a wireless installation. Yet 
now we have the Board of Trade issuing 
orders that not only every ship, but 
every lifeboat on every ship, shall have 
an installation too. 

What could be more obviously sound ? 
The Trevessa’s lifeboats wandered about 
the Indian Ocean undiscovered, though 
dozens of. ships were scouring the seas 
in search of them. The Trevessa had 
wireless, and sent out her SOS, and 
many vessels hastened to the spot, but 
her crew had been compelled to leave 
her, and had no means of leaving word 
whither'they had gone. 

. It is as important to find a lifeboat 
after it has left a sinking ship as to find 
the ship before it sinks, and the life¬ 
boat’s wireless will make that possible. 

WHAT ALL THE FAMILY 
WANTS 

A Word to Uncles and Aunts 

■ The Hinting Season is in full swing. 

You may have noticed it at home. 
Father remarks to Mother that his 
favourite slippers are fast wearing out; 
and Mother replies that she really’ cannot 
be seen any more in the fur she has been 
wearing for the past five years (no, 
surely it must be six !)■ Tommy dis¬ 
covers that his engine is hopelessly 
broken, and Baby has seen some hwly 
dolls in the local bazaar. 

No doubt Father will receive his 
slippers and Mother her new fur at 
Christmas ; and Tommy and Mary will 
find all they want by the bed when they 
awake on Christmas morning. But 
the ideal Christmas present is one which 
comes as a pleasant reminder of the 
giver at intervals through the ' year ; 
and here is a hint specially intended for 
uncles and aunts with growing nephews 
and nieces. 

If you would be in the thoughts of your 
y’oung folk, and at the same time make 
them happy for a whole year, give an 
order to a newsagent to deliver My 
Magazine each month during 1925, or send 
a money order for 14s. to the Publisher, 
Fleetway House, London, E.C.4, with 
the address to which the magazine is to 
be sent, and he will do the rest. 


THE RAT AT THE ZOO 
A Visit to the Hippopotamus 

By a Correspondent 

Children are very nice people as a-rule, 

' but I find them nicest of all on a visit 
j to London. They’ make an excuse for 
; going to the Zoo. 

j The last time I visited that wonderful 
; place with two youngsters' under seven I 
I was astonished at their calm. They took 
the giraffe, the bison, the elephant, the 
lion,thepy r thon,allforgranted. Theysaw 
| the secretary bird swallow an egg whole 
■ without much surprise. But when an 
j English rat ran along the cage of the 
i hippopotamus they shrieked with excite¬ 
ment. And all the other people about 
us cried “ Look at the rat f ” 

No one seemed to wonder at the skill 
that had brought the tropical beasts 
safely to England and kept them well in 
unnatural surroundings ; but they all 
wondered at the native rat. 

Why ? Simply because' he had no 
business there. A stowaway will always 
be a more interesting figure than a first- 
class passenger. ' ■ 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
oils question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in.. 

How is Oak Fumed ? . . 

By leaving it in the vapour of ammonia 
in a elosed-up chamber. 

What is Semolina? 

Semolina consists of coarse particles of 
grain produced during the grinding of wheat. 
It is very' nutritious. 

What Does Quincunx Mean? 

A quincunx is an. arrangement of five 
things, one. in each corner and one in the 
middle of a square or oblong space: • 

What is a Shebeen ? 

Shebeen is.a term used in Ireland and 
Scotland for a house where excisable liquor 
is sold without a licence. 

Do Fruits and Vegetables Lose their 
Vitamines on Being Cooked? 

Much of the vitamine value of such foods 
is said to be destroyed in cooking. 

What Makes Our Eyelids Blink ? 

The object of blinking is to keep the 
front of the eyeball constantly clean. The 
movement is caused by muscles in the eye¬ 
lids and the cleaning is done by our tears. 

Why are Some Buns Named After 
Towns ? 

Buns .with names like Bath bun, Chelsea 
bun, and so on, in most cases obtained their 
names from being originally made popular 
at these towns. 

Why are Corks or Little Plates Hung 
from Telegraph Wires? 

The reason for suspending a number of 
little plates, corks, or similar devices from 
telegraph wires in certain districts is that 
the birds flying that way may be warned 
and not injure themselves against the wires. 
What is a Trepang and Where is it Found ? 

The trepang is a sca-s!ug, a stout, worm- 
like creature of the Eastern seas. It is in 
great demand in China for the making of 
soups. There are considerable trepang 
fisheries in the Indian Ocean, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and off Australia. 

Why is Pope Clement XIV Called 
Ganganelli ? 

' Because:it was his name. He was Gio¬ 
vanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli, born 
at St. Arcangelo in Italy' in 1705, and took 
the name of Clement on being raised to 
the Papal Throne. 

What is a Rowton House ? 

A -building to provide comfortable and 
cheap lodgings with something of club and 
hotel life for single men of good character 
and poorcircumstanc.es. Rowton Houses are 
part of a scheme originated by Lord Row- 
ton, and the first was opened in Vauxhall, 
London, in 1892. 

What is a Spanish Peso? 

A peso was a'Spanish dollar, worth about 
four shillings. It is no longer coined in 
Spain, but the current silver five-peseta 
piece of the same value is often called a 
peso. The peso is still the unit of value 
and the basis of the silver currency in 
Spanish -American countries. 

When is Donati’s Comet Due to Appear 
Again ? 

According to Mr. George F. Chambers, 
the we'l-known astronomer, Donati’s Comet, 
which appeared in 1S5S, revolves in an 
elliptic orbit the period of which lips been 
variously estimated at 1879, 2040, and 2138 
vears. It will therefore be a very long time 
before it is seen again. 

Was Samuel Taylor Coleridge the Same 
as Samuel Coleridge-Taylor? 

No ; Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the 
famous English poet and critic who wrote 
The Ancient Mariner, and Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor was a Britisli composer, born in 
London in 1875, the son of a doctor, a 
native of Sierra Leone, and an English 
mother. He died in 1912. 

What Causes Leprosy? 

Leprosy is an infectious disease caused by 
a bacillus. This bacillus can probably 
enter the system through both the skin and 
the mucous membrane. The disease spreads 
from one person to another, but it was for¬ 
merly thought that an excessive fish diet 
made a person particularly susceptible. 
This, however, is doubtful. The matter is 
not fully understood. 

How was Clay Formed ? 

Pure clay is silicate of aluminium,, but it 
is nearly always mixed with sand, lime, 
iron, and other minerals and coloured with 
carbonaceous or bituminous matter. It 
was formed originally by the decomposition 
| of the felspar in igneous rocks, washed off the 
j surface and carried down to the sea or lake, 
j and then hardened by the pressure of the 
mass on top. '■ 


. C 

EARTH'S LITTLE 
SISTER 

PLANET ONLY 485 MILES 
ACROSS 

How to Find Ceres in the 
Night Sky 

PROBLEM OF A CHANGING STAR 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The dark, moonless nights of next week 
will, if clear, enable observers to see the 
little world of Ceres. 

Good field-glasses or a small telescope 
will be necessary. The little planet will, 
however, be easy to find with optical aid, 
as she is very close, and to the left of the 
fifth magnitude star Xi in Pisces. 

This tiny star will be readily found, 
about four times the Moon’s apparent 
width away, to the right of Alpha in 
Pisces—described in last week’s C..N. 

Xi is just visible to the naked eye, so, 
if it is observed through powerful glasses 
with 2-inch lenses, Ceres should be one 
of the very faint points of light close fo 
Xi, possibly the closest. 

But in, a few days Ceres will Ire found 
to have moved upward and slightly 
toward the right. In the course of a 
week this tiny world will have travelled 
upward over half a degree, or about the 
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apparent width of the Moon. It is 
advisable, therefore, to make a sketch 
showing precisely the position of each 
stellar point relative to Xi, the brightest 
of them all. Then' compare it with the 
view as observed about a week later, 
being sure on each occasion to select a 
dark, clear night and a point of view 
free from bright artificial lights. 

Ceres was the first of these Minor 
Planets, Planetoids, or Asteroids, as they 
are variously called, to be identified, the 
Sicilian astronomer Piazzi discovering 
this little world at Palermo, in Sicily, on 
January x, 1801. He therefore named 
her after the goddess of Sicily. 

She is much the largest' of all this 
family of planetoids—over. 1000 in all— 
being about 485 miles in diameter, 
according to Professor Barnard. She is, 
however, by no means the brightest. 
Her average distance from the Sun is 
257 million miles, and she is now about 
140 million miles from us. 

Mira, the wonderful, variable star, 
should be at its brightest next week, but 
lack of punctuality makes it necessary 
to trust to observation to be sure of 
seeing it in its state of greatest outburst. 
Mira usually remains at its brightest for 
from ten to fifteen days, slowly diminish¬ 
ing in the. course of two or three months. 

A Terrific Outburst of Flame 

The conflagration we are about to see 
appears to have occurred about 45 years 
ago, the rays of light from this colossal 
flare-up of hydrogen gas having taken 
that time to cross the chasm between us 
and that immense sun, nearly three 
million times as far away as our Sun: 

The cause of these periodical and 
■terrific outbursts has been one of the 
most interesting problems of astronomy. 
But the discovery by Professor Aitken 
at Harvard Observatory of a companion 
sun to Mira may lead to a solution, if it 
proves to be very close and is physically 
connected to Mira, for then tidal action, 
or some other disturbing influences, may 
produce these terrific tornadoes of 
flaming hydrogen that appear to envelop 
Mira every 333 day's, or thereabouts. 

The second sun is reported to be bluish 
in tint and somewhat fainter than.the 
explosive one, and. so is probably.much 
the hotter of the two. G. F. M. . 

' Other Worlds. In • the morning Venus. and 
Saturn are in the south-east. 1 In the’evening 
Mars and Uranus are in the. south-west. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

CHAPTER 48 

Jack Starts Home 

Mever had Jack felt quite so 
r ' sorry for anyone as he did 
for Paul Endacott. It almost made 
him cry to think of the poor old 
man struggling on' alone in his 
ruined cottage, with only one idea 
in life—to keep his foolishness in 
losing his money from his brother’s 
knowledge. 

“ Hut see here, Paul,” he said 
gently. " Haven’t you ever seen 
Ben in all this long time ? " 

“ Aye,” Paul answered. " I seed 
him once. When Ben wrote me 
the master was ill, I went over to 
Salthorpe, I’d still got one good 
coat to my back, and I let on I 
was doing welt.. And .Mr. Fearon, 
dying as he was, was that pleased. 

’ I never thought you’d got it in 
ypu. Paul,’ die said. ‘ I thought 
you'd be sure to lose your money.’ 
And lie gave me ten pounds'and 
some letters to take care of for 
him. He didn’t trust that there 
Jarvis.” 

” Then Ben writes to you ? ” ■ 

“Aye, writes .. once,-, a month 
regular. That’s how I * come to 
know about you and Mr. Arnold. 
Course, I seed you when you was 
a little lad at Soper’s,' but-you-was 
too young then to mind me.” 1 

jack nodded. 

’’ And didn’t Ben ever want to 
come'and see you ? ” he asked. 

" Aye, but I always put him off, 
and after a bit he gave up writing 
about it. Ben’s got his pride like 
me.” Paul raised his head and 
looked at Jack. “ You sec how it 
is,” lie said sadly. 

" Of course I do, and I don’t 
blame you. And you can trust me 
never to let on to Ben.” 

” You’re a good lad, Jack, and a 
sight better to me than I deserves. 
But 1 ain't a-goiiig to keep you here 
any longer. I spoke to George 
Gibbs just now, and lie’ve promised 
to drive you and Bingo back this 
evening as soon as he’s finished 
work.” 

“But that will cost a lot! ” ex¬ 
claimed lack. “ It’s all of twenty 
miles.” 

“ It’s eight mile to.the railway,” 
said Ben. “So you might just as 
well drive all the way. And it 
won't cost you nothing. Farmer 
Gibbs owes me a bit for one or two 
jobs I’ve done. Don’t say any' 
more about it, for ’tis all fixed up; 

' and now we’ll have a cup of tea 
before you start.”. : 

Jack had been really ill for three 
days, for the blow on his head had 
been a bad one. But he felt really 
himself again, arid his only trouble 
was that his ankle was still rather 
weak. He was delighted at 'the 
idea of getting back, and too modest 
to think that anyone had missed 
him much. The thing that did 
trouble him was the thought of 
what might have happened »n the 
faun, for he could not help, feeling 
that Mr. Arnold knew very little 
about the work. - j 

Paul brewed an extra strong pot 
of tea and opened, a pot of jam, the 
only one in the cupboard. ‘‘ You'll 
tell Ben I’m well, Jack,” he begged. 
" And-—and yotr won’t say nothing 
to him about the state the. house 
is in " 

“ You can be sure of that,” Jack 
answered earnestly. ” And the 
first chance I get I’m coming back 
to see you.” 

“ And I’ll be proper glad to see 
you,” said Paul. ” Here’s George 
witli the car. I hope you get safe 
there before dark.” 

George drove up in a bustle. 

” Dad says it’s going to blow 
tonight,” he told them. " So I 
wants to get back afore it gets bad.” 

A minute later the car was bump¬ 
ing down the lane, with. Jack and 
Bingo as passengers, and the last 
sight Jack had of Paul was of the 
old man standing all alone by the 


- Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C. N. Storyteller 

gate, waving his battered liat in 
farewell. 

It looked as if Farmer Gibbs’s, 
prophecy was likely to come true, 
for. never had Jack seen a wilder 
sky. Small, black, greasy-Iooking 
clouds 'were drifting rapidly up 
from the sea, and the"sky itself had 
that hard, yellowish tinge which is 
a sure sign of bad weather. The 
road ran all along the coast, and 
as they carne out above the high 
cliffs near Dunsands a heavy gust 
of wind roared up out of the south¬ 
east with such force that it actually' 
slowed tlie car. 

“ It’s surely going to be a bad 
night,” said George, as he pressed 
down the accelerator, and the poor 
battered old Ford jumped forward, 
squeaking and rattling, into the 
teeth of' the storm. Like many 
farmer’s sons, George drove well, 
and in spite of the gale the, miles 
reeled away rapidly behind tire 
ragged tyres. 

' The weather grew steadily worse ; 
soon the sky was one mass of clouds, 
and the note of the-gale rose to a 
scream. The sea was a mass of 
leaping waves, and the thunder of, 
the surf was deafening. - Sheets of 
spray' were carried far inland, and 
Jack felt the salt taste, on his lips. 
What made things worse was the 
fact that it began to get dark an 
hour before the usual time. 

“George, you’ll never get-back 
tonight,” said Jack. 

" I’ll be all right,” replied George 
cheerfully. “ It'll be behind me 
going home.” 

“ We’re not far off.” said Jack. 

" There are the ■ lights of Marsh 
End.” 

The words were hardly’ out of 
his mouth before there came a 
horrible crunching sound, and the 
old car staggered to a standstill. 

George made an exclamation of 
dismay. 

“ The gear’s burst,” he cried. 

. CHAPTER 49 
The Madness of Soper 
he spot where. Bucking Billy 
had been tied was to the left 
of the line along which Soper was 
running, and the angry man was 
far too keen on catching his tor¬ 
mentor to heed anything else. 

So Billy had a clear field, and 
made the most of it. Coming up 
behind the farmer, lie butted him 
with such force that he lifted him 
clear off his legs, and Soper landed, 
on all-fours in a most undignified 
position. 

There were roars of laughter from 
the boys. But Billy had not. done 
with him yet. ■ He drew off again, 
and, just when the farmer was 
■.scrambling to Iris feet, struck him 
a second time. .Unluckily for 
Soper, he was just on the edge of 
one of the big drains, and this time 
he went head foremost into the 
very' middle of it, and vanished 
with a mighty splash. Billy stood 
still a moment, apparently puzzled j 
at the sudden disappearance of his j 
quarryvthen turned and trotted off j 
contentedly in the direction of the 
school. 

By this time, Jarvis, who had 
come down to the Marsh, had seen 
what was happening, and came 
running; but Gerald Darcy' and 
Vaughan got there first. As Gerald j 
reached the spot Soper got his head [ 
up. At least, Gerald supposed it | 
was his head, though it was so. 
completely covered with mud that 
uo features were visible. 

“ Get him out quick,” said Gerald 
to Vaughan, and between them they 
got hold.of the man and lugged him 
out of the drain. 

If Soper had been angry' before 
he was now' perfectly crazy with 
rage. He spat the mud from his 
mouth and scraped the slime from 
his face with both hands, and while 
he did so his whole body quivered 
with fury. 

“ Look out. Gerald,” whispered 
Vaughan. “ He’s absolutely loony'.” 


At this moment < Jarvis arrived. 

“ Who did tills ? Who is respon¬ 
sible for . this outrage ? 1' he de¬ 
manded, angrily. 

Soper got his voice back.- ” I’ll 
tell you who did it,” he roared, 
beside himself with passion. “ Your 
pie-faced nephew did it, and you set 
him on to it. You've double- 
crossed me all the way through with 
your promises. You swindler, 
where’s the money' you’ve been 
promising me and never paid rrie ? 
Where’s y'oung Jack Seagrave as 
you sent to his death ? Tell me 
that. Aye, you thought y'ou’d done' 
with me, but it ain’t so. I’ll drag 
you through every court of law in 
the country, if it costs me my last 
penny'.” 

By this time at least a score of 
boys had gathered round, and were 
listening with burning interest. All 
loathed Jarvis, and were ready’ to 
credit him with every' sort of ill- 
doing, yet even to Gerald and 
Vaughan these accusations seemed 
a bit beyond the limit. 

As for Jarvis, his dark face had 
gone alrriost the colour of ash, and 
he .was actually trembling. But at 
last lie managed to pull himself 
together. 

“ You are mad, Soper,” he said 
harshly'. “ You are evidently' too 
excited to know what you are 
saying. If I did not think so I 
would sue y'ou for slander.” 

“ Sue me for slander ! ” repeated 
Soper with a fierce bitterness quite 
beyond description. “ Try it and 
see who is the first to go to prison.’’ 
He came a step nearer to Jarvis, 
glaring at him. And Jarvis—the 
boys all saw it—Jarvis's nerve was 
gone, and he could not face him. 

“ You are crazy',” he repeated 
hoarsely. 

“ Aye, but not crazy enough to 
keep in with you any’ longer,” 
retorted Soper. ’ “ I’ll settle your 
hash and don’t you forget it.” 

Without another word he wheeled 
and tramped away. And comic 
figure as he was, with the slime still 
streaming off his tattered garments, 
no one even smiled. 

Jarvis looked found at the boys. 
He tried' to speak, but' no words 
came. Then he, too, swung round 
and hurried off in the direction of 
tlie school. 

Everyone began to talk at once. 

“ What does it mean ? What was 
Soper talking about ? I say, what 
did Jarvis do to Jack Seagrave ? ” 

Gerald spoke up. “ It may be 
lies or it may be truth. Wc shall 
know pretty soon, any’how. But 
see here, you chaps, we promised 
the Boss to finish this fence tonight 
and put the sheep in, and it’s up to 
us to do it. I vote we finish the job. 
What do y’ou say ? ” ' 

“. Right y r ou are, Darcy,” sang 
out someone, and they' all raced 
back to their work. 


TWO SPLENDID 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

There are two new toy 
books in thebooksellcrs’and 
newsagents* shops which 
make ideal Christmas pre¬ 
sents for youngsters. Thev 
are the JOLLY TOY 
BOOK and the PLAY- ‘ 
HOUR TOY BOOK and 
each is full of attractive 
models, toys, and games 
which can be cut out of 
the thick pages and played 
with at once. Any child 
can quickly make a won¬ 
derfully cheap collection 
of toys from cither of them. 

Buy them TODAY. 

THE JOLLY 
TOY BOOK 

AND . 

THE PLAYHOUR 
TOY BOOK 

QfC net each, of all 

O O Booksellers, etc. 


CHAPTER 50 
The Doom of the Sea Marsh 

'"The damage was beyond repair, 
1 and there was nothing for if 
but to push tlie car to the side of the 
road and continue their journey on 
foot. : 

” I’ve got friends in Marsh End,’’ 
said George/ ” They’ll put me up 
for the night. What’ll you do, 
■Seagrave ? ” ... 

“ Get someone to put me. across 
the ferry'. It's no distance on to the 
school.” j 

“ It will be a nasty job crossing 
tlie ferry a night like this,” observed 
George. 

He was right. At first the ferry'- 
man said it could not be done, but 
when he'realised that the passenger 
was Jack Seagrave, about, whose 
disappearance there had been such 
a fuss, he consented. But he had to 
get two men to help him, which 
caused further delay ;. and then the 
pull itself took half an hour, so that 
when Jack at last found himself on 
the Salthorpe side of the creek it 
was pitch dark. 

It had not y r et begun to rain. It 
was blowing too hard, but out on 
the horizon lightning was beginning 
to stab the darkness. 

When Jack climbed the dyke pro¬ 
tecting the creek the wind met'him 
like a wall, almost throwing him 
down. He was thankful to get 
below the level of the dyke, but, 
even so, he could barely struggle 
against.the gale. Bingo did not like 
it, and kept very’ close to his young 
owner’s heels. 

., Jack saw the lights of Soper’s 
house’just ahead, arid kept to the 
right, close under the sea wall. The 
tide was rising and already the 
waves were thundering against the 
outer side of tlie wall. 

Jack struck the new fence and 
wondered. Then a flash of lightning 
showed a white object beyond. 

“ Sheep ! ” he exclaimed, and 
Bingo whined. “ Hulioa, so you’re 
a sheep dog,” said Jack, patting 
Bingo’s head. 

Jack paused, uncertain where to 
find a gate, and, as he stood, sudden¬ 
ly he heard a deep-booming sound 
which certainly, was not wind nor, 
he thought, thunder. At the same 
moment the ground trembled slight¬ 
ly’ beneath him. 

" What on Earth—? ” he ex¬ 
claimed, and just then came another 
flash, and its glare showed him a 
figure which ran furiously’ along 
under the sea wall. 

Jack got but a glimpse of the 
man, not enough to identify him, 
but he had little doubt about it 
being Soper himself. 

With a dreadful suspicion- in his 
mind, Jack flung himself at the 
fence, scrambled over somehow, and, 
forgetting all about his weak ankle, 
raced for the sea wall. 

Sheep scattered in front of him ; 
he nearly blundered into a ditch, 
but just saved himself, and at last 
reached the sea wall. 

Once more the lightning blinked 
through the blackness and showed 
up a ragged breach in the great 
embankment. 

Jack pulled up short. In a trice 
all was clear to him. Soper, for 
some reason which Jack could not 
for the moment fathom, had dyna¬ 
mited the sea wall, and now, in less 
than an hour, the rising tide, driven 
by’ the fury' of the gale, would pour 
through the gap and drown the 
whole Marsh and everything in it. 

. ” The brute I The crazy' brute ! ” 
groaned Jack as he stood staring at 
the dreadful gap, and trying to 
make up his mind what best to do. 

At first it seemed that his only' 
course was to hurry- to the school 
and call for help to dam the gap ; 
but next moment he realised that 
this was useless. There was no 
time. Already the ghostly' white 
tops of the breakers were beating 
in foam through tlie crumbling 
earth. The Marsh must be drowned, 
and it seemed to Jack as though' 
the sheep, too, must perish. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Gift 

Tt was the ninth Louis of 
* France who was so good and 
gentle, and yet had such a will 
of iron that all men obeyed him. 

. Those were the days when 
kings and knights made'that 
long, long journey to the East to 
fight for the Holy Cross ; and 
the chief desire of King Louis 
was to make this pilgrimage to 
Palestine too. 

“ I would join the Crusade,” 
he cried. ’And the Queen Mother, 
who feared that if he journeyed 
so far she would never see him 
again, said, “ My son, charity’ 
begins at home. These are 
troublous times, and France looks 
to her King to defend her.” 

Scarcely had she spoken than 
news came that Henry of Eng¬ 
land had landed his army- in 
Francej and that certain French 
nobles were in rebellion. 

“ First, then, I will free 
France,” said Louis. And he 
went forth with a courage that 
put valour into his soldiers; 
and soon their swords, led by the 
King’s, had driven away’ the 
English. 

But there was sickness in the 
French camp which 'did not 
spare the King, and Louis lay a 
very sick man. 

“He is dying,", said the doc¬ 
tors, and Louis, speaking feebly 7 , 
said, “ Nay, I cannot die until I 
have kept my vow and borne 
the Cross upon my shoulders to 
Palestine.” 

And from that moment ho 
grew stronger. 

Then, when he was well and 
again spoke of the Crusade, tlie 
Queen Mother said: 

"Stay a little; ymu are weak.- 
i Besides, you cannot travel witli- 
| out followers.” 

i “ True, I must have a brave 
; array’ of followers,” answered the 
' King ; and he called his knights, 
j and asked them if they w'ould join 
; his Crusade. 

A few were willing, but others 
were laggards, and some, hoping 
to weary the King, said, “ Wait. 
We cannot leave France before 
Christmastide.” 

But Louis had made his vow, 
and he meant to keep it, and he 
meant also that the bravest of 
the knights of France should 
follow him; so he said, “ My' 
friends, you are right. Let us 
wait till after Christmastide, for 
then you will receive youf gifts, 

I and all travellers need a good 
cloak.” 

It was the custom in those day's 
for the King to give each knight 
a new cloak at Christmas. 

When the courtiers entered the 
church on Christmas morning 
snow lay' without, and comforting 
were the warm cloaks that the 
King’s officer threw - over their 
shoulders.’ A 

- Then they' came out of the dim 
church, and every man saw that 
he bore upon liis shoulders a 
cross, the sign of the Crusader. 

Who could bear such a sign and 
cast it off ? 

King Louis received a Christ¬ 
mas gift from each of his knights; 
one that he valued greatly'—the 
granting of his dearest wish. 
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Df MERRYMAN 

“ At and out!” thundered the 
master, pointing at the im¬ 
pertinent Thompson minor. “ So 
you have forgotten your manners 
■again, have you ? ” 

• Well, sir,” said Thompson 
demurely, “ I thought 30a wanted 
me to." 

" What do you mean ? ” 

■ Why,, sir, you always said they 
were bad ones.” • 

..-a a a 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
■VIv first is in Richard but not in 
Dick, 

My second’s in rapid but not- in 
quick, 

My third is in apple but not in tree, 
My fourth is in peeping but not in 
see, 

My fifth is in inky but not in black, 
My sixth is in opening but not in 
crack, 

My seventh’s in pencil but not in 
draw, 

My eighth is in justice but not in 
law', 

My ninth is in roadstead but not in 
bay, 

My whole is what all of us seek 

today. Answer next week 

£3 0 S 

\V»Y is charity iike an umbrella ? 

Because it is most useful 
when most widely extended. 

3 3 0.' 

A Dangerous Dancer 
'fr.i: elephant asked Miss Emu 
To join in the whirl: She said, 
“ Who l . 

Not me, sir 1 A two-step 
I’m fond of, but you step 
On vour partner’s toes—yes, you 
do! ” 

0 0 3 

Do You Live at Droitvvich? 
'I'm! wich in Droitwich is the old 
English wic, meaning a dwell¬ 
ing or village, and the Droit is the 
french droit, meaning right or 
privilege. The name is a reference 
to the right given to the villagers at 
tliis place by Edward the First 
about 1293 to manufacture salt. 

0 0 ' 0 

Why is the letter F like Paris ? 

Because it is the capital of 
Fiance. 

0 0 0 

The Safety First Alphabet 

■ v" w 



Q is for Gutter, a kind-of a groove— 
You land there when leaving a 
bus on the move. 



H is for Hospital—you may go 
there 

If you play in the street without 
thought or care. 

000 

To what question has it been 
always, impossible to answer 
anything but “ yes ” ? 

What does v e s spell ? 


What is that which is above all. 

human imperfections, and yet 
shelters and protects the weakest 
and wickedest as well as the wisest 
of mankind ? A hat. 

B 0 0 

Borrowed Plumes 



“ And pray what is the meaning of 
this ? ” 

Inquired Snap in a tone of sur¬ 
prise. 

“ it appears, Mr. Turkey, to me 
You’re assuming some form of 
disguise.” 

“ Until Christmas is past,” said the 
bird, 

I’m in danger, as most people 
know, 

So with paint (while the man was 
away) - 

1 have made myself up as a 
crow! ” 

0-0 0 

What English word contains three 
vowels and three syllables, 
but only four letters ? Idea. 

.0 0 3 • 

A Prizewinner 

W old woman who bred turkeys' 
on her farm sold one just be¬ 
fore Christmas to a man from 
London. But on Christmas Day 
Mr. Jones found flint the bird was 
particularly tough, so he went a few 
days later to the old woman to 
complain. 

“ What did you mean by selling 
me such a wretched turkey ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, was 
there anything wrong with it ? ” 

“ Wrong, madam ? Why, it was 
no good at all 1 ” 

“ Then it ought to have been,” 
said the old woman indignantly. 
“ That turkey has won the first 
prize at our local poultry show for 
the past twelve years 1 ” 
000 
What Am I ? 

poor little bird made use of me 
To build his nest in a lofty tree, 
Where he and his mate carolled 
light and gay. 

But I caused the tree to fall down 
one day. 

Scarce to the ground had its 
branches bent 

Than I with the news to its owner 
was sent; 

That owner chanced to be an M.P., 
And he was so delighted with me 
That, after some time in thought 
he’d spent, 

He took me with him to Parliament. 
I remained not long in this high 
estate, 

For a change came over- me— 
wretched fate! 

I found myself in a stable-vard, 
Forced to work all day, and to 
work very hard; 

And though I received but little 
myself, 

Yet I often collected another’s pelf. 

.1 newer next week 

ED ED m 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
An Acrostic 

M-elpomene, Oporto, D-elo', 
E-gypt, S-ardanapalus, T-homson, 
Y-ew—Modesty. 

What Am IP A ladder 
A Carious Word. NOON 
Who Was Hs ? 

The Great Statesman was Agricoh 


Jacko Gives the Family a Surprise 

\/ou may be sure Jacko had a hand in the Christmas pudding. 

He helped Mrs. Jacko to make it, and, when it was ready 
for stirring, lie stirred it faster and longer than anybody else. 
In fact, he nearly stirred it out of the pan on to the floor ! 

“ Now then, Jacko, that’s enough,” Said his mother. ” Let 
somebody else have a turn'.” She was beginning to get quite 
nervous about it. 

When Mr. Jacko and Adolphus had stirred the pudding, 
Jacko lilted up the baby for Ins turn. And the baby was so 
pleased, and jumped about so much, that Jacko nearly dropped 
him in head foremost! 

Mrs. Jacko rescued him in the nick of lime, then she sent 
everybody out of the kitchen, or, she said, the pudding wouldn’t 
be fit for eating by the time Christmas Day came. 

Of course Jacko soon sneaked hack again. He loved helping 
his mother, as he called it, and, besides, he had found out that 
the kitchen was the warmest place in the house on a cold day. 

And as long as he kept quiet Mrs. Jacko was quite glad to 
have him, for he made himself useful by seeing the saucepans 
didn’t boil over when she was out of the room. She didn’t 
know what else he got up to when she was out of the way, or 
perhaps she would have had different views on the subject ! 

The Christmas pudding seemed to have got on Jacko’s brain 
that year. He was always talking about it, and they all got 
heartily sick of the subject. 

“ It’s sheer greed, that’s what it is,” said Adolphus. But for 
once he was wrong. . 

When the great day came, and they all sat down <0 their 
Christmas dinner, Jacko was so excited he could hardly sit 
still He jumped up and down on his chair, and when the 



The paragraph on the right is a French 

Canada as a Playground 

Canadian patriots who regret 
that Canadians migrate to the 
United States have one source of 
comfort. The number of Ameri¬ 
can visitors to Canada is growing 
enormously, and represents large 
revenue for their Canadian hosts. 

Last year nearly two million 
American motor-cars and their 
occupants entered Canada, and 
railways and steamboats brought 
their share. These tourists are 
estimated to have left 136 
million dollars behind them in 
payment for their entertain¬ 
ment, and it is believed that in 
a few years this “ tourist crop ” 
will be worth more than the 
wheat crop! 


Jacko stirred it faster and !on?er than anybody elso 

pudding came in he almost forgot to clap in his excitement 1 
‘ It was a fine pudding—one of Mrs. Jacko’s very best, big and 
fat and round, with a hit of holly stuck in the top. 

Mrs. Jacko wasn’t very pleased with it, however. She had 
done a terrible thing, she said—forgotten to put in the three¬ 
penny bits she always hid. 

Everybody was very disappointed, but, strange to say, Jacko’s 
grin didn’t alter. In fact, he grinned all the more. 

And soon they knew why. When Mrs. Jacko helped the 
pudding all sorts of things began to tumble out of it. There 
were threepenny bits and a sixpence, and several thimbles and 
buttons, and a ring of Mrs. Jacko’s, and a favourite stud of 
Mr. Jacko’s that had been missing a long time ! 

“ Well, I never ! The pudding's bewitched 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jacko. She couldn’t make it out at all. 

But Jacko knew something, if he had wanted to tell. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Le Canada comme lieu 
de Recreation 

Les patriotes canadiens, qui 
regrettent que leurs compa- 
triotes cmigrent aux Etats- 
Unis, ont line consolation. Le 
nombre de touristes. americains 
augmente enormement, et rap- 
porte de fortes sommes a ses 
hotes canadiens. 

L’anne derniere environ deux 
millions d’automobiles ameri¬ 
cains et leurs occupants sont 
entres au Canada, et les cliemins 
de fer et les paquebots en ont 
amend leur part- On estime 
que ces touristes ont laisse 136 
millions de dollars en echange 
de l’hospitalite canadienne, et 
certains croient que, dans qucl- 
ques annees, cette “ nioisson de 
touristes ” depassera en valour 
la moisson de ble 1 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Concert 

\Tancy learned Browning’s 
* ’ long, poem. The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, so nicely that she 
was told she must recite it at 
the school concert. 

Nancy was not sure whether 
she w r as pleased or sorry when 
she heard this because, although 
she felt proud, she felt dread¬ 
fully shy. -She had never 
before appeared on a platform 
before a number of people. 

“ Don’t forget it; if you do 
I shall have to hide my face,” 
said Daddy. 

Nancy was certain she 
wouldn’t forget; but to be 
quite sure she said The Pied 
Piper over and over again, 
until, to tel! the . truth, her 
family became a little tired 
of it, and her brother Jacky 
said he wished the poem had 
never been written 1 

Babs, who was only four, 
heard it so often that at last 
she could say every word of it 
too, which everyone thought 
rather clever of her. 

As the concert drew nearer 
and nearer, Nancy became 
shyer and shyer, and when at- 
last the day came, and she saw 
the- big platform in the school¬ 
room and read, “ The Pied 
Piper, Recitation by Nancy 
Stowe,” printed on the pro¬ 
gramme, she wished she could 
run away. 

When she and all her school¬ 
fellows marched into the room 
they found it crowded, and 
Nancy saw her own family 
sitting in the front row, and 
Babs looking very pink and 
excited. 

Nancy’s turn came quickly, 
and as she stepped on to the 
platform a dreadful tiling 
happened—every word of the 
poem had gone right out of her 
mind; she couldn’t remember 
one single word 1 

She stood there wishing the 
floor would open and swallow 
her up, when suddenly Babs’s 



clear little voice cried: “ Haroe- 
lin town’s in Brunswick,” and 
with the first line all the poem 
came rushing hack into 
Nancy’s mind. 

And courage came too, for if 
Babs was not shy why should 
she he ? 

She said every word so well 
that nobody was surprised to 
hear that Nancy Stowe had won 
a prize for recitation. The' ,11 
agreed that she deserved it. 
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PORTABLE MOTOR ROAD • GIANT WIRELESS VALVES • LAMAS IN LONDON 




A Portable Motor-Track—This cur»oii3 portable motor-car track, 10 feet wide, is being built 
across the sand-hills of Imperial County, California. The timber balks are bolted together, 
and after a storm a travelling crane lifts sections of the track and shakes them clear of sand 


Ship Goes Aground in the Tees The Sunderland salvage boat Reclaimer went aground 
recently in the estuary of the Tees, and held fast in the curious position shown in the 
picture. With its bow standing high out of the water it was an object of much interest 


Giant Valves for Trans-Atlantic Wireless—Here Is one or 
the giant wireless valves, more than 40,000 times as powerful 
as ordinary valves, which are being made for the new 
Government Wireless Station now being set up at Rugby 


Keeping Fit for the Olympic Games—This is how a former 
Olympic diving champion is keeping fit for the next Games. 
She find3 classic dancing, running, and high jumping on the 
beach a great help In keeping her muscles strong and supple 


Grooming the Cactus—Cactus growing is a hobby that Is 
finding many followers, and here we see an interesting 
specimen being groomed by its grower. The cactus has 
long hair, which is combed and brushed like a horse's mans 



- \ . , 


Lamas in London—These Tibetan lamas have come to London with their big trumpets to give 
examples of dancing and chanting at the exhibition of the Mount Everest Expedition film 


Eton Boys Go off to Watch The Game —Here is a band of Eton boys going off to watch tho 
wall game of football which is peculiar to the famous school on the banks of the Thames 


THE MAN REMEMBERED AND HIS WORK FORGOT-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 
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